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Shake off the dust of travel and 
sojourn amid the luxurious appoint- 
ments of the Hotel Majestic. Here 


you'll find vivid piquant life—fashion 
at its best—an undertone of quiet re- 
finement, and restful seclusion if you 
wish. 


Pour les Voyageurs— 


And the charming Glow Room Res- 
taurant! Irresistibly tempting dishes 
prepared under the personal super- 
vision of Monsieur Edouard 
Panchard—dancing to the music of 
the famous Hotel Majestic Dance 
Orchestra. 


All combine to make this New York’s smartest stopping place. 


Make your reservations in advance if possable 


Write for Artistic Brochure T—Sent on Request 


Two West Seventy-Second Street 
Entire Block Fronting Central Park, New York City 
Telephone Endicott 1900 
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President 


Where the Sports 
Begin 


Westward Ho! to the great ranches, 
along city bridle paths, swinging a 
favorite club over emerald velvet, 
mountainward or seaward, by 
motor or steamer, the trails are 
deviously beguiling, with the proper 
Clothes forming a background for 
every activity possible in the do- 
main of sunshine. 


Golf and Tennis Clothes 
Riding Habits and Equipment 
Bathing Costumes and Accessories 
Yachting Apparel 
Travel and Motor Toggery 
Sporting Goods of all descriptions 


Camping Outfits and Field Sports 
for Men, Women and Children 


G. Altman & Cn. 


Madison Aueme—Fitth Avene, New York 


Thirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Ghirty-fifth Street 
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Bay 


ie Constantin: 
Sails Feb. 5, 1925 
fora 60-day voyage Biskra 
Madeira, Gibraltar (included trip to 
Granada & the Alhambra) Algiers, 
Nice at Carnival Fime, Monte Carlo, Naples, (in- 
cluded tnps to Pompeii & Capri), Palermo in Sicily, 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land (included trips to 
Jerusalem & Bethlehem), Egypt, Cairo, the Sphinx & the Pyramids, 
Cattaro, in the JugoSlavia Fjords, Venice, Cherbourg, Southampton. 
S.S. “Samaria”, the new 21,000-ton Cunarder. Many rooms with bath. 
More than eighty single rooms. Send for booklets, deck-plans, ete. 


c hiladelphia San Franci 
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Cabin 
Steamers 


to EUROPE 


THE MODERN TREND IN TRAVEL— 


The comfortable, well appointed 
cabin liner with its moderate 
priced accommodations — 40% 
less than on express steamers— 
has opened a newera in European 
travel. People of moderate means, 
who have hesitated to visit the 
Old Worldbecause of expense, to- 
day are traveling by cabin liners. 


To meet the ever increasing de- 
mand for this economical and 
agreeabletransatlanticservice,the 
Royal Mail now has four famous 
“O” steamers, the Ouro, Orca, 
Orpuna, Orsita—a luxurious 
cabin liner fleet. Each of these 
splendid ships is noted for its de- 
lightful atmosphere, spacious cab- 
ins, broad promenade decks and 
excellent cuisine. An unsurpassed 
service at moderate cost, with 
sailings from New York to 


CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON HaMBURG 
PryMoutH Berrast GREENOCK 


“The Comfort Route” 
Tue Royat Marr Steam Packer Co. 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 


Seattle Vancouver Toronto Halifax 


BRETTON Woops 


White Mountains, N. H. 
Famous for Golf—2 Courses, 27 Holes 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON _ 


Open July 3rd 


Starting tee at the end of the hotel. The locker rooms, 
shower baths and the swimming-pool at same end of hotel. 


TRAP SHOOTING 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT 


Open June 25th 


Starting tee in front of Hotel. 


C. J. ROOT, Manager 
For Information, Rates, Etc., Address Hotels 
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FOR 
all the family to enjoy — 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Rest comfortably on the deck of a steam launch cruising 
through crystal-clear waters in the shadows of the moun- 
tains. Glacier Park and its natural beauties call you. Go 
out this summer—enjoyment for all the family. Ride 
horseback—motor—fish—hike—camp. Picnic in flower-car- 
peted Alpine meadows. All expense tours—1 to 7 days— 
longer if desired. Modern hotels and rustic chalet camps— 
restful comfort and good meals. 


Why not a Glacier -Yellowstone Park circuit tour? 


Visit Pacific Northwest 


Through trains from Chicago and Kansas City via Burling- 
ton Route—Great Northern Railway {main line} to Glacier 
Park, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. Free side trip 
to Vancouver, B. C. and return from Seattle if you wish. 
En route to Pacific Northwest, Alaska or California visit 
Lake Chelan and Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. 


Summer tourist fares. 


For free booklets or information apply any ticket or 
tourist agent or offices Great Northern Railway 


226 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. Longacre Bldg., New York, Ney. 
214Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 516 Railway Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Low Fares via 


GREAT NORTHERN RY. 


Route of the NEW Oriental Limited 


Finest train to Pacific Northwest 
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AN ALBANIAN COFFEE SELLER AND HIS TURKISH BEVERAGE 
medans and have a superficial resemblance to the Turks, they are in 


Although many Albanians are Moham 
reality the oldest race of the Balkans, 
home before there were any Greeks in Greece. 


and they lay claim to the dignity of having been in their present 
The native language is nothing like Turkish. It is an 


Indo-European tongue with many words acquired from the Greek and Roman occupations. The name 
“Albania” is unknown to the Albanians. They call themselves “Shkypetars,” which means “Sons of the 
Eagle.” They call their country “Shkypnie.” 


The mountain woman wears a heavy jacket and short, wide skirt of black homespun, adorned with broad white stripes. 
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SEER MER 


NATIVE WOMEN OF THE ALBANIAN MOUNTAINS 


Her wealth is attested 


by the width of the silver belt she wears at her waist and the number of heavy silver chains suspended from her neck. She is very shy and will 
march off at double quick rather than face the camera. 


feo ONS OF THE EAGLE 


Albania, the Oldest Nation in the Balkans—A Medieval Survival Only Five Hours from Italy—The 
Beys and Their Weakening Power—In an Albanian Peasant’s Home—A Country With- 
out Banks 


By BrapLEy KELLY 


nians were old settlers when the Greeks came through on 
 .~ their way to their present abode, and they claim to be the 
Original Pelasgians, the aboriginal inhabitants of the Balkan Penin- 
sula. The native language is an Indo-European tongue, with many 
words acquired from the Greek and Roman occupations. The name 
“Albania” is unknown to the Albanians, for it was handed to them 
by foreigners. Shkypetars (sons of the eagle) is their own name 
for themselves, and the territory they hold is called Shkypnie. 
Moreover, as a result of the five centuries of Turkish domination, 
when its use was prohibited and the Turkish language prevailed, 
the native tongue is unwritten. In spite of this prohibition the 
Albanians to-day have their language, their customs, costumes, and 
traditions, as at the time of the conquest in 1478. In the secrecy of 
their huts the native tongue has been handed down from father 
to son. ; 

At present Albania is perhaps the only country of Europe at 
once so naturally beautiful, so picturesquely peopled, and so primi- 
tive in civilization. Five hours across the Adriatic from Italy and 
One is in another world. Follow the Appian Way from Rome to 
Brindisi, and thence go by boat to Durazzo, the beginning of the 
Via Egnatia, which traverses the country to Macedonia and Byzan- 
tium. Roman armies traveled this route to Asia and the Christian 
Crusaders were aided by their then fellow Christians, the Albanians. 
__ Ranges of mountains of the Dinaric Alps family run northwest 
and southeast across the country and give rise to six fair-sized 

_Tivers which flow into the Adriatic. They are the Boyana, the 


| LBANIA is the oldest-nation in the Balkans. The Alba- 


Drin, the Mati, the Skumbi, the Semeni, and the Voiussa. The 
Boyana and the Drin are the outlets of Lake Scutari in the north, a 
beautiful body of water in the midst of a rich and fertile plain. In 
the central part of the country are wide stretches of lowlands that 
form the great plains of Kavja and Muzakia. The mountains are 
rugged and picturesque and in the southeast corner of the country 
is Lake Ochrida, a jewel comparable to Lake Geneva and described 
by Lord Byron in his “Childe Harold.” 

Scutari, with a population of some thirty thousand spread out 
on the shores of the lake of the same name, is the chief city of 
Albania. This is the center for the Roman Catholic population. 
There are good Christian schools, a large Cathedral, public build- 
ings, paved streets, and other marks of foreign influence and cul- 
ture, first implanted by the Venetians and latterly aided by the 
Italians and the Austrians. There is also an older part of the town 
that harbors the bazaar and the ancient citadel atop a high hill, long 
the resort of armies and scene of many bloody sieges from the days 
of the Romans. The surrounding mountains are inhabited by 
interesting and notorious tribes of natives, supposed to be of pure 
Illyrian descent. 

Korea, a city of twenty-five thousand population, is the metropo- 
lis for the Orthodox Christian element. Here the Greek influence 
is apparent in the more modern stores and homes, ‘streets, churches, 
and public buildings. English is freely spoken, as hundreds of 
Albanians have returned from the United States, whither they fled 
during border and religious wars. These men have brought back 
not only their savings of American dollars, but, still more valuable, 
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MARKET DAY IN AN ALBANIAN \VILLAGE 


The weekly trip to market is practically the only diversion in the lives of the Albanian peasants. The family, consisting of wife, children, 
family donkey, laden with produce and preceded by the lord and master, starts early in the morning on its long journey to town. The woman of 
the family wears a veil which she draws over her face and over one eye whenever a male appears. \ 


the spirit of independence, initiative and self-confidence that marks 
them from the natives who have remained at home. They have 
played no small part in this renaissance of Albania. Bishop Fan 
Noli, a graduate of Harvard, is the leader of this section of the 
country. 

The people of the central part of the country are the lowest in 
the scale of civilization, for it was there that the Turkish occupa- 
tion rested most heavily. On the rich coastal plains, in the fertile 
valleys, and clinging to the mountain sides may be seen the signs 
of this long tenure. White mosques with tall, slender minarets; 
the silent, dark green cypress trees, guardians of the dead; the 
teqe, or Mohammedan monasteries where the priests are trained 
in the religious rites—these are the souvenirs of five centuries of 
Turkish dominion. Hand-made forked wooden plows to scratch 
the surface of the rich virgin soil; donkeys and mules for transport 
over the narrow mountain trails and through the fords open in the 
summer months; veiled women who look upon their husbands as 
their masters; mud-brick huts, chimneyless and windowless and 
with dirt floors, rising amid groves of olive trees; distaffs for 
spinning ; sheeps’ wool for clothing; goat’s milk and cheese, corn 
bread and Turkish coffee for diet; diseases such as malaria and 
tuberculosis, which annually take heavy toll—this is Mohammedan 
Albania. . No factories are belching their smoke to the blue Albanian 
skies. No modern school system is training the youth of the land 
to raise the country to higher levels. 

Most of the land is owned by the Beys, men of inherited title 
introduced by the Turk and composing the upper class. These 
Beys comprise the oldest families and are all related by inter- 


The Albanians are great meat eaters. Sometimes four men will : 
dispose of two whole lambs at a sitting. The butcher shown above marriage. Up to recent years, even to the past year, they held a 


is delivering only a few days’ supply to a large family. strangle hold on.the country and were at the head of a powerful 
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IN THE MARKET PLACE AT TIRANA 


These Mohammedans have brought in a supply of leeks to the 

market at Tirana, at which place the traveler, if he knew Albanian, 

might be startled to hear the town crier shout for the benefit of 

the multitude the gist of the latest laws such as, “Polygamy for- 

bidden,” “No more mud brick walls,” or “Be sure to hang a lamp 
in front of your house.” 


feudal aristocracy. A revolution in 1922 resulted favorably for 
the new central government, which had not even owned its Parlia- 
ment Building, and the power of the Beys was greatly weakened. 
In the eyes of the ignorant peasants the Bey no longer appears as 
the divine representative, for the spark of independence is burning 
within them. The Beys no longer control the lives of the peasants, 
as formerly, when a man could not leave one estate to work on 
another without the consent of his master. The practice of taking 
young peasant children to be virtual slaves of the Bey’s offspring 
has been forbidden by law, and marriages of peasant children 
attached to the house of a Bey may now be made without the 
arrangement of the master. 


The Beys live in large houses of two stories, built of stone or 
mud and usually covered with plaster. The roofs are wide-eaved 
and red-tiled. The windows are barred in the Turkish style. The 
rooms are large, but poorly furnished, and the home-made roof 
tiles are easy prey to wind and rain, so that walls and ceilings are 
often weather-stained. 


There is something drab and unhomelike about these grand 
houses of the Beys. This is probably due to the absence of a real 
housewife, for the Mohammedan women are more the servants 
than the wives of the men, and always remain in the background 
out of sight during the visit of guests. They cannot expose their 
uncovered faces to men other than their relatives. A few of the 
daughters have received a foreign education, but in spite of this 
they return to the country and readily submit to the prevailing 
customs and modes of life. The women do the hard work of 
washing, cooking and cleaning, but the serving “maid” at the big 
dinner given in honor of a guest is usually the hostler who took the 
guest’s horse upon arrival. 
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The Albanians are most hospitable. Bey and peasant, moun- 
taineer and townsmen are sincerely happy when entertaining a 


These Albanian peasant boys at the Tirana market are wearing 

two types of garment. The little fellow on the right wears the 

Skanderbeg jacket with pompons on the sleeves, and the larger 
boy on the left wears the sheepskin shepherd’s coat. 
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ALBANIAN MARKETERS AT A WELL IN TIRANA 


This graceful, canopied well is a type found throughout the town of Tirana. 


About it in the heat of noon-day the peasants, who have already 


disposed of their wares, sit and gossip or load up their donkeys with staples for their farm home, purchased with the proceeds of the sale ot 
their produce. 


traveler. Not to eat in huge quantities is deemed disparaging to 
the host’s dinner, and I often found it necessary to explain the 
American appetite, which is ordinarily considered quite formidable, 
but in Albania appears slim, indeed. The Albanians gorge them- 
selves with food, and it is not an unusual feat for four men to 
dispose of two lambs at a sitting. These beasts of the field are 
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In Durazzo, the seaport of Albania, where for a short time the 

Prince of Wied, temporary ruler of the country, had his residence, 

there are some traces of the medieval Venetian occupation. One 
of Durazzo’s back streets is shown above. 


roasted and decorate the table in toto, from heads to tails. I recall 


one meal when I was a guest of a Bey, with the League of Nations, 


Commissioners. A couple of adventurous flies disappeared through 
the eye cavities of the sheep and reappeared only a second before 
the carving knife went into action. Sweetly sugared pastries a la 
Turka form the dessert and Turkish coffee closes the ceremony. 


Cypress trees, as in this picture of the main street of Tirana, 


Albania, are always planted near, or in, a Mohammedan 
cemetery.. The building in the background, with the minaret, is 
a mosque. 
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REFUGEES FROM THE BORDER WARFARE OF THE BALKAN STATES 


The narrow gauge railroad line, along which these peasants are retreating, was built by the Austrian Army during the Great War. 


It may pos- 


sibly be rebuilt by the new Albanian government. 


This Turk coffee in tiny cups is drunk at all times of the day, and 
upon the slightest provocation, even in the shops when one goes 
to buy a cigarette case of thin silver filigree work. Fortunes are 
read from the dregs. While the Mohammedans are supposedly 
prohibitionists, nevertheless a native drink called rakia is consumed 
on a large scale. It is made of grapes and is very powerful, with 
a high percentage of alcohol. There are also native wines, though 
these are of poor quality in spite of the excellent grapes grown. 

Courtesies abound in Albania. The word Tuniatieta (God bless 
you and give you long life) is used in welcoming and bidding fare- 
well to all. At the same time the hand rests over the heart and 
touches the forehead and a low bow is made. Words of welcome 
follow the greeting and questions are asked regarding the health 
and happiness of all members of the family. In turn, the guest 
plies the host with the same inquiries. 

The peasant host greets the traveler at the door of his mud hut 
with the solemn tones of the Tuniatieta. A straw mat is spread on 
the earth floor beside the fire built in a hole in the ground with the 
day’s log burning its way across it. A stew is made in the black 
kettle suspended from the rafters. The smoke disappears through 
the chinks in the thatched roof and thin side walls, and not a little 
is absorbed by the eyes of the sitting circle. Albanian eyes are 
subjected to this strain as well as that of the brilliant sunshine, for 
the people never wear headgear other than brimless fezes, believing 
it to be sacrilegious to shade the eyes from Allah. A single wooden 
spoon serves the entire circle. Beginning with the guest of honor, 
it passes round and round, sped.on its way with genial conversation. 

Mohammedans eat meat with their fingers, but it is done so 
delicately that one wonders if costly silverware is really essential 
to the business of stowing away food. Rough, flat loaves of corn 
bread supplement the stew or rice, and the usual hand-rolled ciga- 


rette of mild Albanian tobacco and the Turk coffee end the repast. 


The women eat after the men have finished, and not with them. 

Retiring is a simple matter. One merely stretches his feet to 
the fire and his body on a mat and the day is closed. The women 
keep to a corner shielded by a thin partition of brushwood. Often 
the family donkey shares this part of the cottage. 
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The life of the peasants is a hard one. The girls are married 
at an early age, usually fourteen or fifteen. At twenty-five a 
woman appears to be fifty, her back bent from carrying children 

(Continued on page 42) 


The Albanians are largely Mohammedans and the Koran is their 


best seller. This old worthy has found a sunny corner in which to 
sit and study the one book of which he never wearies. 
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TEMPLE BELLS OF THE IRRAWADDY 


All along the shore of the great river of Burma are villages which rise from the terrific heat of the day into the brilliant sky in a mass of pointed 


pagodas. 


In the cool of the evening the bells, seen hanging from the spire of the tallest pagoda in this picture, blend with the cries of birds, the 


lapping of the water against the steamer’s paddles, and the creak of bullock carts to make a music incomparably romantic. 


FROM A MANDALAY FLOTILLA STEAMER 


Pagodas and Villages of the Burmese Shore—Down the Irrawaddy in the Kipling Manner— 
The Life of the River—The Mud Volcanoes of Minbu 


By HELEN WooDSMALL ELDREDGE 


: YHE mere mention of a Flotilla Steamer floating down the 
Irrawaddy from Mandalay to Rangoon conjures up visions 
full of the riot of color, the glamour and the mystery of the 

Orient. Traveling in this leisurely way, you soon become thor- 

oughly imbued with the spirit of the country, and your soul puts 

on a restful quiet. In absolute comfort and contentment you sit at 
ease in your steamer chair and watch the panorama of life roll by 
on the river banks, forgetful alike that there has been a past, or will 
be a future, and conscious only of the blissful present. 

Late one night in July we boarded the 

steamer Ceylon, lying in dock at Man- ; 

dalay, to be ready for its early start || 

next morning. We lingered a few 

minutes on deck, turning to bid farewell 

to the beautiful city of Mandalay with 
its thousand pagodas, its quaint palace 
of old King Thebaw, and its incom- 
parably lovely Queen’s Monastery. The 
river was shrouded in mist, and all the 
steamers in the dock were quiet for the 
night. We could see nothing save the 
gleam of lights through the gloom, and 
the only sound was the gentle lap, lap 
of the water against the paddles. The 
“deck,” or third-class, passengers were 
stretched out on the floor fast asleep, 
each one lying on his own mat, wrapped 
in a blanket. We carefully picked our 
way across these silent, prostrate forms 
until we reached the forward deck, and 
with the help of a sleepy Lugale’ (or 
young serving boy) found our cabins. 
Early next morning we were awakened 
by the chug, chug of the paddles, the 
ringing of the pilot’s bell, and the cries 
of the coolies as the mid-week mail was 
started on its way down the river to 

Rangoon. As the steamer threaded its 

way through the maze of boats, junks 

and barges lying at anchor, the rising 


Below Mandalay the steamer threads its way 
through a maze of junks and native rafts, 
made of bamboo and palm thatch, and works 
out into the stream for its journey to Rangoon. 


sun cast a misty radiance over the river and the purple mountains, 
which rose majestically on either hand. The slanting beams glint- 
ing here and there on white and golden pagodas lighted up the’ 
figures of monks and nuns, who, wrapped in their saffron-colored 
robes, were wending their way up steep hillsides to perform their 
early morning puja, or worship, at the shrines of Buddha. 

As we left the environs of Mandalay, we passed many small 
houseboats and sampans. These native sampans are one of the 
striking features of the upper Irrawaddy. They are called “Bird 
Boats,” and are built with high-pointed 
prows, on which are painted enormous, 
bold, unwinking eyes, which the Burmese 
firmly believe keep away all evil spirits. 

The Irrawaddy twists and writhes its 
way down its valley, opening up fresh, 
alluring vistas at every turn. The dark 
mountains in the blue distance, the vivid 
green paddy (rice) fields along the 
river, the white pagodas, nestling among 
the jungle trees, and the superb colors 
which the earth and sky reflect in the 
smooth waters, make the scene one of 
indescribable beauty. Flocks of white 
paddy birds and black crows whirl about 
the steamer, or drift in alternating white 
and black clouds across the river. 

We should have been content merely 
to watch the birds and drink in the 
beauty, had not the frequent stops of the 
steamer broken our reverie and given us 
a new source of interest and amusement. 
At each village we docked to leave mail 
and take on cargo. The tiny huts of the 
villages were made with sides of braided 
bamboo and roofs woven of palm leaves. 
Many of them were built on stilts to 
avoid flooding during the rains, and 
this gave them the appearance of bare- 
footed children, who, having been fright- 
ened by the rising river, were holding 
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loaded, and the bell had just 
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their dresses high and scudding up the bank to escape its clutches. 
Often the huts would be clustered about the slender trunks of the 
palm trees, which grew so closely together that their spreading 
tops, far above, met and made a grateful shade for the village. 

Occasionally the villages were several miles from the river, and 
only a rest house marked the landing place, where, on mail day, 
groups of brightly clad Burmese, with their ox carts and piles of 
freight, would gather to greet the steamer. In fact, it seemed that 
every village turned out in mass to attend this event, momentous 
to them since these steamers represent their only link with the 
outside world. 

Almost without exception, all the people wore white jackets and 
loungis, or skirts, of bright colored silk. Around the shoulders 
of the women were thrown delicately tinted scarfs, and in the 
shining masses of black hair, coiled high on their heads, blossoms 
nestled. The men also wore their hair long and knotted tightly on 
top their heads, but they concealed it beneath gorgeous turbans or 
puggries of every conceivable hue. Invariably men and women 
alike, nonchalantly, held huge cheroots. 

Our first stop was at Ava, five miles below Mandalay. While 
the shore was still some little distance away we were suddenly 
surprised by seeing ten Hindu men spring up on the deck railing, 
dive off together and swim toward the shore, their black heads 
bobbing up and down, making them look like so many dogs in the 
water. We watched them closely, in order to discover the meaning 
of this strange maneuver. The leader had a rope in his teeth, 
which he passed to the other men when the shore was reached. 
They then formed a line, hauled in the rope until the steamer was 
moored, after which they carried the rope up the bank and fastened 
it toa tree. This was the novel method used to dock the steamer, 
and soon became very familiar 
to us, as it was repeated at 
almost all the landings, there 
being no regular wharves. 

While the cargo was being 
loaded, our attention was held 
by the leaning tower of Ava, 
which is fast falling into decay. 
This tower is interesting because 
in olden days the bell in the 
tower rang whenever a prisoner 
from the nearby prison was to 
be hung. Adoniram Judson, the 
noted pioneer missionary to 
Burma, was once imprisoned in 
Ava. Each night of his im- 
prisonment Judson was strung 
to a bamboo pole, with his heels 
suspended in the air, and each 
morning as he heard the bells in 
the tower ring, he thought his 
turn to be hanged had come; but 
each time a fellow prisoner was 
taken away and Judson’s fate 
left undecided, until relief finally 
came. 

Near the tower, sitting on the 
river bank with two girls, was 
a yellow-robed priest with his 
huge black rice-bowl in his arms. 
‘He was very young, and the fact 
that he was loitering here with 
the girls, no doubt his sisters, 
made it evident that he was 
merely going through the formal 
ceremony of being a_ priest, 
which is demanded of every 
Burmese boy. At the age of 
fourteen they are required to 
enter a monastery, shave their~ 
heads, don the yellow robes and 
beg from door to door. After 
the prescribed period, they may 
either remain permanently in the 
monastery, or return to their 
regular life as plain citizens. 

At the next station a most 

_ amusing incident occurred. All 

e cargo had been quietly 


% 
be 


Pecan: 


rung for the anchor to be drawn 
up, when three men appeared, 
pulling a reluctant cow through 
the crowd toward the gang 
plank. Great excitement arose 
over the ensuing struggle as the 
men, by all conceivable methods 
and arguments, vainly attempted 
to convince the cow that she 
wished to walk across that plank. 
All the village joined in the task. 
Natives from the deck and shore 
yelled suggestions, while others 
pulled or pushed the cow, beat 
her or poked her with sticks. 
Finally their combined efforts 
forced the cow on the plank, but 
she refused to cross it. Ina 
mighty struggle to be free from 
her tormentors, she slipped off 
the plank and fell some ten feet 
or more into the muddy river. 
Amid wild yells and laughter, 
she was pulled up the steep mud 
bank and the performance began 
anew, with several men holding 
her tail as a double precaution to 
prevent her falling again. At 
last, amid cheers and applause, 
the deed was accomplished, and 


ae us 


THE BURMESE PAGODA OF MAUBIN 


The supply of beautiful pagodas in Burma is almost unbelievable. 

It is a good deed for a Burmese Buddhist to build a pagoda, and 

he is, consequently, always doing so. There is nothing said, how- 

ever, about repairing old ones, the result being that hundreds are 
annually falling into a little worse decay 


The women of the Irra- 


waddy Valley combine 
the business of getting 
water with their morn- 
ing bath. This lady has 
just walked into the river 
beyond her depth and 
back again and come out 
with a bath and a full 
water jar. 


not a whit ruffled by the long - 
delay, the captain gave the signal 
to start. 

A deep peace brooded over us 
as we sat on the deck and 
watched all things made ready 
for the night. Turning from 
these scenes on the shore side of 
the steamer, we drank in the sur- 
passing beauty of the quiet 
river. The air was musical 
with the sweet reverberations of 
pagoda gongs, the splash, splash 
of water as the coolies let down 
the water buckets, the tinkling 
of cow bells, the yelp of dogs and 
the creaking of the carts that 
sing a song all their own in 
Burma. As we gazed across the 
river a long, narrow rowboat 
drifted silently by, leaving a 
trail of ripples on the smooth 
waters. Midway to the opposite 
bank the vivid green of an island 
stood out in sharp contrast to the 
dark green of the fields beyond 
and the dull purple of the distant 
mountains. Over all were the 
great masses of tropical clouds, 
faintly tinted with the evening 
light. Silhouetted against the 
glow like tiny clouds, a flock of 
white paddy birds whirred over 
us, their wings shimmering like 
flakes of snow. 

We watched the glow fade 
and the lights steal out in the 
village, as night fell in soft 
shadows over land and river. 
Then we went in to dress for 
dinner, always a formal affair 
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A BUDDHIST PRIEST AND HIS CHEROOT 


Every Burman is supposed to become a priest at the age of fourteen. 
and then the gentleman concerned leads the life of Reilly for the rest of his days, having 
little or nothing to do but recline and be holy with the help of a bowl of rice, provided by some 


one else, and a Mandalay stogie. 


on the Flotilla Mail Steamer. Boarding on the steamer is called 
“messing, and excellent meals are provided for the first-class pas- 
sengers. No one but ourselves and the captain appeared when the 
dinner gong sounded, and the distressing discovery was made that 
all the other first-class passengers were ill. The cause of the 
trouble was traced to the sardines which had been served for tiffin, 
and we were glad 
that we had spent 
1 that hour on 
shore at Mying- 
yan, and so had 
escaped. 
Dinner this 
first night was 
not a cheerful 
meal, for, added 
to the anxiety 
concerning the 
possible results 
of the ptomaine 
poisoning, a gen- 
eral gloom hung 
over all on the 
boat because the 
captain’s beloved 
dog, that had ac- 
companied him 
on his walk into 
the sunset, had 
not returned, and 
it was feared he 
had been stolen, 
or was lost. 


scouring the 
town, but as yet 
to no avail. 

In order to 
while away the 
evening and 
lessen the de- 
pression of the 
atmosphere, the 
First Officer took 
us to watch the 
deck passengers. 
Natives of all 
classes travel in 


There is a liquor called toddy to be found 


in the tops of certain palms. The native 
shown in the tall tree above is looking for 
an early morning drink. 


Sometimes it takes, 


Sailors were, 


TRAVEL 


the third class. They do not have cabins, 
but sleep on the floor, their quarters oc- 
cupying the center and rear of the upper 
steamer deck. 

A certain amount of deck space is allot- 
ted to each deck passenger, who has his 
own roll of bedding and his floor mat, as 
well as his tin box of provisions. A few 
special places are arranged at the end of 
the deck for charcoal fires, where each 
family may cook rice and curry. Since 
the Burmese, whether of high or low class, 
are all Buddhists, they use the same fires, 
but there is a separate place provided for 
the men of India, who, according to caste 
rules, may not eat with men of another 
faith. 

We watched the wealth of color and 
movement as the merry Burmese and their 
grave Indian neighbors cooked, ate, 
smoked and jested with one another. One 

_ family, in particular, caught our attention 
as they prepared their supper. First, they 
got out an array of things from their pro- 


the food, cooking outfit, bugs and beetles. 
One of the women brought the great bowl 
of rice and curry from the common fire, 
where it had been cooking for several 
hours. Then all the family sat around the 
bowl and ate with their fingers, either 
directly from the bowl or from plantain- 
leaf plates. When the meal was over, each one rinsed his mouth 
out with river water, the usual Burmese custom. Finally, their 
hands, feet, dishes and the floor were all given an impartial wash- 
ing, the same towel, or more correctly, the same dirty rag, being 
used throughout this wholesale cleaning process. Next, the entire 
family, including the children, indulged in an evening smoke with 
absolute contentment, puffing away at. cheroots a foot in length. 
Gradually, one by one, they ceased smoking, curled up on their 
mats, and, pulling an edge of their drapery garments over their 
flat-nosed faces, slept the sleep of the just. 

We were awakened in the gray dawn of the next morning as 
the great wheels began to turn and to churn up the water, while 
a loud clanking of chains on deck announced that the steamer was 
getting: under way. We were on deck by 6.30 A. M., in time 
for the first stop at Ayounghee. A road wound up the hill through 
the palm trees. On either side of the road were low straw huts, 
the interiors of which were lighted by gleaming fires. Around a 
few doors were family groups getting breakfast, but most of the 
villagers were wending their way down the road to the river, or 
were already in it taking their morning bath. Near the shore a 
man was climbing up a palm tree by means of a long willowy 
bamboo ladder which connected with a second ladder that was 
fastened high up in the tree so that he could reach the top. He 
was going up to get toddy, a liquid found in the top of the palm 


tree, which, mixed with water, forms the favorite drink of the 


Burmese people. 

Trudging slowly down the road came a very small boy leading 
his grandmother. They paused to watch the toddy man’s dizzy 
climb. Back of them came a stern guard driving before him two 
prisoners whose feet were chained together. They carried the 
universally used Standard Oil cans to be filled with water and 
taken to the prison. 

Many villagers came likewise for their daily water supply, and 
from the river in which the whole village bathed, the water was 
taken with which to cook the day’s meals. It was an extremely 
novel sight to see the women come down to the river to fill their 
chatties, or water jars. Each woman, with a chatty poised jauntily 
on her head, would wade calmly into the water until it was waist 
deep, then sink slowly down until even the chatty was out of sight 
and only a few bubbles marked the spot where she had disappeared. 
Then slowly and majestically she would rise to her full height, and 
with her morning plunge and the filling of her chatty accomplished 
at the same time, she would walk out of the water and back to 
her home, her wet skirt clinging to her, and the chatty still safely 
poised on her head. One woman stumbled in coming out of the 
water and her jar fell to the ground, breaking into countless 
pieces. With the characteristic good humor of the Burmese she 


smiled at the disaster, went home for another vessel, and soon 


vision box;-where jumbled together were | 
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reappeared to repeat the entire 
process. 

Our attention was diverted from the 
morning bathers by the arrival of a woman 
with a tray of the famous Pagan lacquer, 
which is very beautiful and quite unlike 
other Oriental lacquers. No imitations are 
made of it elsewhere, so that we were eager 
to procure it at Pagan. The woman sat 
down meekly before us and held up one 
tempting treasure after another. The cap- 
tain helped us drive a good bargain, which 
was only accomplished after a heated dis- 
cussion. 

The mail being delivered, the steamer 
puffed away and soon we were passing 
ancient Pagan, one of the oldest and most 
famous spots of Burma. Miles of pagodas 
and dagobas border the river bank at 
Pagan. Dark-brown ruins are scattered 
everywhere, while here and there a gleam- 
ing white pagoda with a golden Thi stands 
out in sharp relief. Thousands of pagodas 
are falling into deeper decay each year, 
and new ones are constantly springing up 
because the coveted merit comes not from 
repairing old pagodas but from building 
new ones. So stupendous are the miles of 
Pagan ruins that they remind one of the 
ruins of ancient Rome. 

Below Yeanangyoung the river broad- 
ened out, and we passed many tiny islands of bright green. Once 
we saw a small bamboo raft floating ahead of us. What at first 
appeared to be a pile of dried palm leaves on the raft turned out 
to be a wee fishing hut, and we discovered three people fishing 
from the edge of the raft. The banks of the river grew constantly 
steeper, and late in the afternoon we passed a stretch of sand 
cliffs, closely resembling the sand dunes of Scotland, except that 
here and there their bare sides were softened by vines and bushes. 
The tiny huts clung to these steep, sandy banks as though they 
were in the very act of tumbling into the water. 

At five-thirty we anchored for the night at Minbu. Many people 
were in the water gathering the floating sticks swept down in great 
quantities by the current which is unusually strong above Minbu. 
On the green hillside several English children and their nurses 
made a pretty group in striking contrast to the dark, scantily 
dressed native children playing about the boats. 

We stood on the deck listening to the Oriental hubbub, absorbed 
in the beauty of the scene before us. In the foreground on the 
green slope was the great mango tree, the vendors and their 


THE BURMESE IDEA OF HOLINESS 


Along the river are seen many yellow robed figures who are what we should call priests. 
They may often be so only in name, however. 


: Their chief duty after they are sworn in is 
to study the art of begging and obtaining free food. 


customers making a mass of bright color beneath it. Near by, a 
solitary Pride of India flaunted its scarlet head in derision at the 
burning sky above. Here and there a contemplative Oriental sat 
upon his heels, lazily srmoking his cheroot as he gazed vacantly 
into space. Back of the mango tree and the people, forming the 
center of the picture, two bold Leogriffins reared their hideous 
heads bidding defiance to the river as they faithfully guarded the 
city gates. Ona spur of the hill to the right a large, white pagoda 
stood out boldly, surrounded by many smaller ones. To the left_ 
a gold-topped pagoda stood in lonely splendor. Far below it, in 
striking contrast to the Burmese pagodas, was one of brown 
teak, built in the Chinese style. The jungle-covered hills, bathed 
in the sunset glow, with the innumerable pagoda spires gleaming 
through the luxuriant foliage, made a magnificent background 
for this beautiful picture. 

As the sunset glow faded and the cool breeze sprang up, giving 
relief from the unbearable heat of the day, we sallied forth with 
the captain as guide, to make a tour of investigation during the 
long twilight. When we had gone but a little way we came across 


The native women of Burma are cleanly in all respects, but espe- 

cially in regard to their hair, which they wash regularly) every 

day at the riverside. Here a group are sitting on the shore beside 

the chatties, or earthenware water-jugs, which the Standard Oil 
tin has not yet entirely displaced. 


Vessels on the Irrawaddy are loaded and unloaded in a remarkably 

short time by giving the native carrier a stick for each piece of 

freight he carries, and paying him according to the number of 
sticks he has collected at the close of the working day. 
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the village postman, squatting in the road, 
doling out the mail to a group of natives. 
Little piles of letters lay around him in the 
dust. It was a charming picture of a 
unique system of rural mail delivery. When 
he had given out all he could in this way, 
he gathered up the remaining letters and 
carrying them in his hands trotted off to the 
homes of those who had not called at his 
general delivery window. When we returned 
an hour later we found him at the third 
house on his route. He was visiting as he 
worked and, since it would be three days 
before the next mail arrived, why hurry? 

The great point of interest at Minbu is 
the group of mud volcanoes. During the 
tourist season, when the sand banks are dry, 
the steamer anchors a few miles below 
Minbu and the great Thomas Cook and 
Sons duly arrange for all the first-class 
passengers to pack themselves into a spring- 
less bullock cart, and in the moonlight 
(always arranged per order of Cook’s) to 
jolt five miles to see the mud spurt from 
the volcanoes. If the regular eruptions are 
not forthcoming they are tempted out by 
sticking lighted tapers into the seething 
crater. Then the whole surface bubbles, 
boils and begins to rise. Suddenly a stream 
of hot mud shoots high into the air, spat- 
tering the tourists with mud daubs as they 
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THE PAGODAS AT SAGAING FERRY STATION 


Almost every promontory or hill along the Irrawaddy is crowned by a pagoda or, as here, by 

a group of pagodas. Every morning priests and nuns may be seen climbing the hills to per- 

form their puja or worship of Buddha. They add much to the color of the landscape with their 
saffron robes, but presumably not much to the sum total of the world’s holiness 


scream in the regular Cook tourist style and tumble pell-mell down river, often rising abruptly from it. The boats of all sizes and 


the steep mud sides of the crater. 


descriptions, which passed us frequently, added touches of pic- 


We went to this spot, double-starred in the guide books, in  turesqueness to the beauty. 


the broad daylight, minus the Cook’s moon, the bullock cart, and At Prome, as there was not sufficient time for us to leave the 
the midnight mystery. Also, since we did not belong to the steamer, we contented ourselves with the general survey of Prome 
world-wide regiment of Cooks, we did not stick in our own obtainable from the deck. The business houses along the Bund 


tapers, regardless of consequences, but from a safe distance watched are large and prosperous-looking and the streets very wide. 


a Burmese student who offered 
to do it for us. We applauded 
the ensuing eruptions that spat- 
tered so much mud on the 
student’s face that he looked 
like a Temple Buddha covered 
with spit balls. People throw 
these balls at the faces of the 
idols, and if they stick it is a 
sign their prayers will be 
answered. 

Our return to the steamer, 
which during our absence had 
been anchored midstream to 
avoid mosquitoes and the debris 
floating in the river, was made 
in curious native rowboats. They 
were very narrow and four oars 
were placed alternately at 
regular intervals along the sides 
of the boat. Each oar was 
manned by two rowers, who sat 
facing each other. 

The scenery below Minbu, 
which we left early in the morn- 
ing of the third day, grew con- 
stantly more beautiful. Range 
upon range of forest-clad hills 
rose abruptly from the river and 
curved along its winding course. 
So often did the river change 
its direction that frequently, 
looking straight ahead, it seemed 
to end, barred by some pre- 
cipitous mountain—then  sud- 
denly the view would change 
as the steamer shifted about, — 
and before us would be a 
broad graceful sweep of shores 


The homes of the English in- 
habitants, or the Foreign Can- 
tonment, as this section of the 


looking the river and the town, 
which lies buried under a forest 
of wide-spreading, dark-green 
mango trees. 

In the center of Prome, rais- 
ing its head proudly high above 
the surrounding green, is the 
golden Shive Tsau Daw Pagoda, 
second only in fame to the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda of Rangoon. 
Shive Tsau Daw gives the im- 
pression of a mighty king sur- 
rounded by his courtiers and 
subjects. The circle of lower 
dark pagodas, all exactly alike, 
appear to be the king’s minis- 
ters. Around these pagodas is 
a circle of tall palm trees that 
stand as a stern bodyguard 
waving aloft their crowning 
bunches of leaves as tokens of 
insignia. The sea of green tree 
tops below this center group 
are the subjects gathered to pay 
obeisance to their king, and to 
receive his commands. 

Across from Prome are beau- 
tiful vivid green slopes of the 
custard apple orchards, for 
which this section of Burma is 
famous. Below Prome the na- 
tive villages occurred more fre- 


STEAMER DAY ON THE IRRAWADDY quently and the houses were 


more pretentious than those 


and river. The banks were now The arrival of the flotilla steamer is the signal for a grand turn- passed earlier in the journey. 


more densely wooded and the 
mountain range closer to the 


out of everyone in the riverside village, from English officers to The slants 1 d 
native dogs and cows. The shores are a riot of color and some- € 1Slands also were larger atl 


thing more than a riot of sound. (Continued on page 44) 
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native city is always called, is, 
situated on a high bluff over- / 
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THE JAGGED OUTLINE OF MOOREA’S SKYLINE 


Moorea, a tiny island of some thirty-five square miles, is almost entirely, save for a narrow strip of coastal plain, mountain and steep valley. The 
mountains are the broken remains of the crater rim of an ancient volcano and the valleys are luxuriantly overgrown with mangoes, feis, 
and bananas. 


MOOREA, AN UNSPOILED PARADISE IN THE 
a SOUTHERN SEAS 


A Neighbor of Tahiti—A Luxuriant Unspoiled Paradise—Where the Only Labor is the Gather- 
ing of Fruit—Vanished Sacrifices and Songs That Live 


' 


‘ By ApoteH G. E. HAnKE 


on the island of Tahiti, was already astir. The market I was a newcomer to the South Seas and tradition of European 
was over, the Chinese shopkeepers were comfortably | comfort was still strong upon me. 

seated in their doorways waiting for a casual customer, and the Moorea has a total area of about thirty-five square miles and is 
larger stores of the English and French traders were also open for entirely surrounded by,a reef. There are several natural passages 
their daily routine of business. A group of natives were unloading in the reef so that schooners can safely anchor within the various 
copra from a yawl which lagoons. The island is of 
had just arrived from.the volcanic origin and has but 
Paumotu Islands. Eight or a narrow coastal plain, vary- 
ten other schooners were ing in width froma few hun- 
made fast to the quay, dred feet to possibly half a 
among which I easily recog- mile at the widest part. A 
nized the forty-foot aux- more or less semicircular 
iliary which was to take me ridge of rugged and sharply 
from here to Moorea. peaked mountains consti- 
Moorea lies upon the tutes the body of the island. 
broad blue Pacific encircled The main ridge rises to 
by a fairy ring of coral reef. heights exceeding twenty- 
The passage is usually a five hundred feet and several 
rough one, though the dis- of their summits reach 
tance is only fourteen or heights of three thousand 
fifteen miles. feet or more. These moun- 
At seven-thirty the tains are cut by numerous 
Mitiaro sounded her depart- beautiful valleys covered 
ing whistle and headed her with a most luxuriant 
bow toward the passage in growth of tropical vegeta- 
the reef. I was destined for tion. The coastal plain is 
the village of Faatoai in clothed with a swaying mass 
Papetoai bay. I selected of coconut palms, while 
Faatoai as the best place to higher up in the valleys and 


{ T seven o’clock in the morning the little town of Papeete, _ hotel for the accommodation of very infrequent visitors. You see, 


stay because a young Eng- é ; on the slopes of the moun- 

~lishman, who is the only There is always something attractive to be done in Moorea. To walk or tains are groves of bread- 

hi ier ok : drive along the beach, explore one of the wonderful valleys, fish, or swim Pans es ata coded 
white resident in the village, or, by no means least, to sit under a canopy and listen to the tropic wind ruit trees, wild oranges an 


keeps an excellent small and watch the movement of the unbelievably blue sea. limes. 
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A typical example of the construction of a house in the Society 

Islands, the group to which Moorea belongs, as does the more cele- 

brated Tahiti, only fourteen miles distant. The roof is of palm thatch 

and the walls of coconut fiber. It looks flimsy, but for the greater 
part of the year is not troubled by the weather. 


There are, of course, no automobiles on Moorea. A rather poor 
wagon road encircles the island, a distance of approximately thirty 
miles, and it takes two full days to drive around. Though the few 
horses that the island boasts are poor and the roads bad the trip 
is very delightful and quite unique. A welcoming Ja ora na or 
greeting is extended to all visitors by the native chiefs of the vari- 
ous districts, and a meal or lodging can easily be arranged for. 
There are only eight villages on the island; all are situated on the 
shore of a lagoon near the mouth of a cool mountain stream, so 
there always is an abundance of fresh water. The natives delight 
in taking two or three baths every day and much prefer a dip in 
a cool, fresh-water pool to a plunge in the surf. There are only 
ten or twelve white residents on the entire island and fifteen hun- 
dred natives. These people, unspoiled by the white man, still 
cling to their native mode of living and have preserved many of 
their old customs. Moorea is much more primitive than Tahiti 
and, consequently, immeasurably more interesting. The natives 
do not speak English but nearly all of them understand French. 

Ever since the discovery of these islands by the great navigator, 
Captain Cook, the native population has been on the decline. The 
introduction of the white man’s diseases such as smallpox, measles, 
malaria, grippe, etc., was more than their rugged and powerful 
constitutions could bear, so formerly where there were thousands, 
not even as many hundreds survive today. This depopulation can 
easily be verified by making excursions up the various valleys 
where, amidst a veritable growth of jungle, are still to be seen 
the pae paes or house foundations of the bygone days. The natives 


The preparation of what is practically the only Moorean product 

to reach the outside world is, aside from fruit picking, almost 

the only form of labor indulged in by the natives. Copra is made 
from the inside meat of the coconut. 
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A less typical but not exceptional type of house. In Tahiti these 

long houses, in which the natives gather to rehearse and, perhaps, to 

compose their songs, are called fare hymene, the last word being 

obviously a transcription of the English word for the only kind of 
song which was recognized”by the early missionaries. 


keep many of the old trails open, because up in these valleys the 
same old groves of breadfruit trees and mangoes are still offering 
their fruit for the mere price of a trip to collect it. 

In driving around Moorea a stop should be made in the Haapeti 
Valley. It is in this valley that the most powerful tribe of Moorea 
lived. Right near the sea at the foot of the valley stand the remains 
of a large Marae, within which the sacrificial stone is still in its 
original position. A Marae is a primitive sort of temple where the 
head men and principal warriors of the tribe gathered, and it was 
there that sacrifices, both human and otherwise, were made. The 
Haapeti sacrificial stone is a volcanic slab twenty inches thick and 
about nine feet long by three feet wide. The top, which is flat, is 
covered with several thousand blow holes varying in size from that 
of a pea to two inches in diameter and depth. The unfortunate vic- 
tim was led to this spot, forced to kneel, ordered to hold his breath 
and commanded to point to and count the number of holes in the 
stone. The master of ceremonies stood over him with a heavy war 
club and the instant the prisoner drew another breath he was 
violently struck on the head with the club and instantly killed. 
While the natives themselves were not, in the true sense of the 
word, cannibals, the body of the victim was generally eaten, but 
by chiefs, priests, headmen or others in observance of some re- 
ligious ceremony. Sometimes the corpse was placed in a large 
palm-leaf basket and hung up in the trees within the enclosure 
of the Marae. But all those things happened very long ago 
and one reads the stories of other days with a feeling akin to that 
with which one reads about goblins and witches in fairy tales. 


One of the staple articles of diet in Moorea, and most other islands 

of the South Seas, is taro, the root of a tropic plant, not wholesome 

in its natural state but rendered so by boiling. The natives shown 
above are grating the roots. 


MOOREAN TYPES UNSPOILED BY THE WHITE MAN’S WORLD 


The Mooreans, much more. primitive and consequently more attractive than their neighbors, the Tahitians, are a fine simple folk. They 


do not speak English but many of them understand French. 


It will be noticed from the pictures shown above that the pure native of unmixed 


blood and of unspoiled physique is much more robust than the average white man of today. 


The sea bathing is most refreshing and delightful, but many 
precautions should be taken, the most important of which is to 
beware of the coral. Live coral has very sharp edges and the 
lacerations it makes are very slow in healing and often cause 
serious trouble. Several varieties are deadly poison. A beach 
free from coral is usually found at the mouth of a fresh-water 


stream, as coral will not grow in or near the fresh water. There 
is very little or no danger from sharks within the reef. 
Moorea also has its attractions for the sportsman. Plenty of 


wild pigs and goats as well as wild chickens, which fly like 
partridge, are to be found in the mountains. The sea, both inside 
and outside of the reef, is teeming with countless varieties 
of magnificent fish whose colors rival those of the spectrum. 
One morning, while trolling outside of the reef, I hooked, and 
succeeded in landing, a six-foot shark. They are very game 
and put up an excellent fight when caught on a line with light 
tackle. 


The sacrificial stone of Haapeti is a volcanic slab about nine feet 
long and three feet wide. It is covered with a quantity of holes 
such as you see in common pumice. The victim of the sacrifice 
used to be required to kneel above the stone and asked to count 
the holes while the executioner got in his work from behind. 


We frequently saw the older boys in the village leading a large, 
well-kept cock on a light cord about twenty feet in length, and 
wondered why a king of the barnyard should be led about in such a 
curious manner. Upon inquiry it turned out that these youths 
were bound on a trip into the mountains whither they carry the 
cock under their arm. When reaching a place where wild chickens 
abound the cock, with the cord still attached to a leg, is released. 
He at once begins to crow and the challenge is quickly answered 
by one of the wild birds. The boys retire, but watch their 
cock from a distance 
of one or two hun- 
dred feet. A fight 
soon ensues and when 
both cocks are se- 
curely entangled by 
thetwenty-foot 
length of cord they 
rush in and_ seize 
their prize. The cord 
is disentangled and 
preparations for an- 
other combat are 
made. I have often 
seen the boys return 
with three or four 
cocks instead of only 
the one with which 
they started. The 
hens, of course, do 
not fight, but they 
have devised several 
ways of snaring 
them. 

One evening, 
through the courtesy 
of Chief Tamatarai, 
a group ofaboutsixty 
natives entertained 
us for many hours 
with their old-time 
chants. Several utes, 
native comical songs, 

(Continued on 


page 44) 


The custom of bathing three times a 
day, in the clear streams of fresh 


water which descend from the 

Moorean mountains, keeps the natives 

always fresh and clean. The hair 
of the women is often magnificent. 
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Remains of a Mysterious People from the Ozark Bluffs 
—-Prehistoric Axes and Spearheads—Perishable 
Things That Are Still Intact 


By Burr M. McConneELL 


The grave was lined with wild grass and cane, still well 
preserved, and a whole deerskin, tanned to the softness of 
chamois, lay close at hand so that this warrior should not 
lack clothing in the spirit land. 

Sandals of woven wild grass, of patterns never before 
found in prehistoric ruins in the United States, and as 
durable and well preserved as the day they were made, were, | 
also unearthed. Buried withts former owner under an 
immense slab of limestone rock so that he might have some- 
thing with which to hoe his corn in the next world, the 
archaeologists found an object hitherto unknown to science 
—a mussel-shell hoe, with the handle securely attached. The 
shell, the thongs of leatherwood-bark and twisted hemp, and 
the wooden handle were still in a perfect state of preserva- 


THE HOME OF THE OZARK BLUFFDWELLERS 


Eaten out of the Arkansas bluffs by the action of rivers, the homes of 
the primitive people recently unearthed by an expedition from the Museum 
of the American Indian, are dry and spacious. Here were found innumer- 
able objects which, protected from dampness, had survived the disintegrating 
effects of centuries of time, and which established beyond a doubt the great 


age and interesting culture of an unknown race. 


mysterious prehistoric people hitherto unknown—a race which 

lived in the rockshelters of the Ozark Mountains perhaps 
fifteen centuries before Columbus discovered America—is an- 
nounced by a small party of American scientists. Whence these 
primitive people came is as great a mystery as the origin of 
Stefansson’s “Blond” Eskimos, which are thought to be the de- 
scendants of the lost Scandinavian colonists of Greenland. 

The mummified bodies and several skeletons prove that these 
Ozark Bluffdwellers were of sturdy build. They made only the 
crudest pottery. They knew lit- 
tle or nothing of the use of the 
bow andarrow. Unlike 
the Egyptians, they left no 
written records. But perhaps 
two thousand years ago they 
lived beneath the overhanging 
limestone bluffs of the Ozarks. 
They are not to be confused 
with the cliffdwellers of Ari- 
zona. In fact, there is nothing 
to show that they were ever in 
close contact with any known 
people on the American con- 
tinent, although the prehistoric 
implements found by the scien- 
tists, most of them of a perish- 
able nature, constitute the first 
complete collection of its kind. 

Perhaps the most awe-inspir- 
ing objects discovered in these 


Rie amazing discovery of partially mummified bodies of a 


Arkansas were the partially 
mummified bodies, preserved 
by the powdery earth. They 
had been wrapped in closely 
woven blankets of wild hemp 
or fluffy robes of feathers, and 
buried in graves lined with 
wild grass. At one place the 
scientists found the body of a 
former chief, clad in buckskin, 
with his necklace of shell- and 
seed-beads still in place after 
perhaps twenty centuries, and 
wrapped in a deerskin robe. 


One of the unusual objects 
found in the rock shelters 
was a mussel-shell hoe, the 
blade. of which was. still 
firmly set in its original 
wooden handle. 


open caves of Missouri and . 


tion. The same is true of spears; the original fore-shafts 
of wood and main-shafts of wild cane are as tightly bound 
to the points as when buried. The blade of a stone ax found 
by the scientists is wedged into a hole cut into the handle; whereas a 
comparatively modern practice was to slit the wooden handle, insert 
the blade, and bind the whole with leather or hempen thongs. 

Never before has such a complete and well-preserved array of 
prehistoric implements, clothing, and utensils been found. Hereto- 
fore, except in the few recorded instances of Indian relics found 
in salt caves and cliff dwellings, the handles of axes, the shafts of 
arrows and spears, the baskets, blankets, mats, and other perishable’ _ 
parts of Indian implements and utensils, exposed to the elements | 
and subject to alternate wet and 
dry weather, have quickly dis- 
integrated. But in these Ozark 
specimens the entire implement 
—handle, thongs of sinew, 
leatherwood-bark or twisted 
wild hemp—protected from the 
elements in bone-dry shelters 
under the great stone bluffs, is 
complete and intact. Although 
perhaps two thousand years 
old, they are complete, and in 
many cases as serviceable as 
the day they were made. 

So far the discoverers of 
the Bluffdwellers’ ruins have 
found nothing that will throw 
light upon the probable origin 
of these paleolithic people. And 
the approximate date and man- 
ner of their disappearance is 
equally mysterious, for they 
left no written records.. Never- 
theless, Mr. M. R. Harrington, 
of the Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian, New York, leader 
of the expedition which made 
these discoveries in the Ozarks, 
hopes to be able to reconstruct 
the life of these prehistoric 
people, and to reveal their agri- 
culture, their manufactures 
and their arts. 

Nature herself was the archi- 
tect of the home of these 
ancient people. First came the 
upheaval of the limestone rock, 


The stone axe shown above 

is of an unusual type, indi- 

cating that the people who 

once used it had had little or 

no contact with other Amer- 
ican tribes. 


The Bluffdwellers apparently did all their fishing 

with nets, one of which is shown above. It is 

made of knotted fibers. No fish-hooks were found 
in any of the shelters. 


which once had formed the bottom of the ocean. Then 
the action of flowing waters gradually ate away a 
softer shale layer, sometimes to a depth of fifty feet, 
leaving overhanging bluffs. The rock shelter thus 
formed was high and dry. Its practically continuous 
ceiling ranged from six to thirty feet in height. 

In thousands of years the river has cut a gorge for 
itself, so that the rock shelters are now seventy-five 
to three hundred feet above the present surface of 
the stream. From time to time stones, big and little, 
have broken off from the overhanging ledge and 
_ fallen to the ground beneath. Back of this irregular 

barrier of fallen rock was left a place protected on 
all sides from the biting winds that blew in winter. 
Squatting on the dry earth behind this rampart, these 
ancient people were fairly comfortable. There they 
cooked and ate and slept. There the women wove 
baskets and mats and sewed deer-skin garments for 
the men, who went forth daily from the rock shelter 
to kill game for the replenishing of the family larder, 
or to catch fish in the stream below. Partially pro- 
tected from storm by the pile of fallen rock on one 
side and the solid limestone back-wall-on the other, 
with both walls reflecting the light and heat from the 
camp fires, the rock shelter made a comfortable dwell- 
ing place. In addition, there was always a plentiful sup- 
ply of fresh water flowing from the towering bluffs. 

The largest community site discovered by Harrington and his 
assistants was at a place called Salts Bluff. This must have been 
the “Main Street” of the Bluffdwellers, for there is only one slight 
break in a shelter approximately two miles long. A thousand 
families could have lived in this stupendous open cave. Situated 
at a bend in the river, the surface of which is visible for miles, its 
strategic position could not have been improved upon. The floor 
for the greater part of its length was as dry as powder. Apparently 
not a drop-of rain had ever leaked through the limestone “roof.” 
So dusty were the floors, in fact, that the archaeologists were .com- 
pelled to wear a protective mask. 

An important discoverey made here was that of a spear-thrower 
—the first of its kind ever found in the United States. This 
implement was used thousands of years ago by the Mayas of 
Yucatan, the Aztecs of Mexico, and the basket-making cave 
dwellers who lived before the Cliffdwellers of Arizona, and while 
it may never be determined whether the Bluffdwellers were an off- 
shoot of one of these groups, it is thought that they might have 
come originally from Mexico. The spear-thrower is also used 
among the Eskimos, yet there is nothing in the Ozark discoveries 
to indicate that these primitive people migrated from the Arctic 
regions, or were ever in contact with Eskimo groups. The only clue 
Harrington has regarding their probable origin is some of their 
-basketry, and while this is not unlike that of the Indians of the 
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Southwest, the similarity is very slight. Unfortunately, America, 
as well as Egypt, had her ancient tomb robber—the voracious moun- 
tain rat of the Ozark country. These huge rodents destroyed much 
valuable basketry and other specimens. Buried at a safe depth, 
however, moccasins and leggings of buckskin, finely stitched and 
in a fair state of preservation, were found. There were also 
samples of thread of sinew and wild hemp, and fish nets of dif- 
ferent size mesh, little the worse for their great age. Squash and 
pumpkin seeds, acorns and beans were also found cached in cane 
baskets and hempen bags. These were buried two or three feet 
underground, in pits lined with mats of wild hemp. A baby board, 
or papoose-carrier, with the partially mummified body of the child 
still upon it, was found buried several feet beneath the surface 
of the earth under a bluff. The frame of the carrier is made of a 
single stalk of wild cane bent in the form of a “U.” Over this 
frame is a neatly woven mesh of the open-work, cross-warp sort, 
and the pattern differs only slightly from that of a modern cane- 
seated chair. 

That the Bluffdwellers practiced cremation is indicated by the 
discovery of small piles of calcined bones, and near them partially 
burned portions of hempen mats. This practice may account for 
the comparatively small number of skeletons found. In one of the 
skeletons a large spearhead was found embedded in the hip joint, 
which indicates that the Bluffdwellers 
fought among themselves, since the spear- 
head was of domestic manufacture. The 
head of another skeleton had been crushed 
in as if by a war-club. 

Some hoe-blades of stone were also 
found. With these implements the ancient 
people cultivated their crops of corn and 
beans and tobacco. These specimens con- 
stitute the first complete collection of pre- 
historic implements of a partly perishable 
nature that has ever been found outside 
the arid regions of the United States. 

The favorite meats of these prehistoric 
people appear to have been venison and 
turkey, although bear, elk, buffalo and 
smaller creatures were sometimes killed. 
The spear-thrower which they used in order 
to gain leverage in killing the larger ani- 


(left) Here is shown a cradle-back 
made of bent cane with a filling of split 
reed woven, although more than two 
thousand years ago, with the identical 
pattern used in cane chairs to-day. 


(below) In many of the shelters sup- 

plies of food, presumably put by 

against the Ozark winters, were found, 

often laid away as here in parcels of 

reed and grass. The bag shown here 
contains acorns, 
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mals is about nineteen inches long, with a projection at one end 
against which the butt of the spear was rested, and a transverse 
peg at the other end for grasping, a type differing in detail from 
all spear-throwers hitherto known, except an Aztec type found in 
the ruins of a certain temple in the city of Mexico. The average 
spear—or dart—fore-shaft was of wood about eight inches long, 
and the main-shaft of wild cane. 

Fortunately it was the custom of the Bluffdwellers to dig pits in 
which to store their crops and other articles. These yielded the 
greater part of the collection. Here the scientists found numerous 
corncobs, small and slender, and grains, mostly red, loose in the 
pits and in bags, together with other seeds. Beans, usually dark 
in color, sunflower and squash seeds and several other kinds not yet 
identified were found in these pits, together with one complete dry 
squash. Tobacco leaves and seed-heads were also discovered. The 
well-known Missouri gourd was probably raised by these prehis- 
toric people for bottles, cups and dishes. 

It is considered significant that no fish-hooks were found among 
the ruins. Apparently the Bluffdwellers used only nets, although 
they might have used spears as the Eskimos do. No head-gear of 
any kind was found, although several kinds of robes were dis- 
covered. One of these was made of a large deer-skin with the 
hair on, but sometimes they were made of two such deer-skins 
stitched together. Feather robes were quite common. A long fiber 
cord was first made, then wound with downy feathers until the 
result was a fluffy rope, like marabou, only not so thick. This 
formed the warp of the robe. The weft was composed of fiber 
cords, without feathets, twined in pairs, the rows of twining being 
perhaps an inch or two apart. This made a warm, light, strong 
robe. In a few robes, of which fragments were found, strips of 
furry skin, possibly rabbit-skin, had been wound around the foun- 
dation cords in place of feathers. Only one breech-cloth was 
found in place by the scientists; this was a bunch of long grass 
knotted at one end. 

The use of gourd dishes has been mentioned. In addition, very 
large mussel-shells were prepared for this purpose by grinding off 
the hinge and the rough, dark-colored exterior. The hard upper 
shell of the “land turtle” seems to have been quite generally used 
as a bowl also, sometimes with little elaboration, and again with 
all the interior bony processes ground off, and carefully smoothed 
and polished. Smaller mussel-shells seem to have been often 
adapted by a little grinding for use as spoons, but no traces of either 
wooden bowls or wooden spoons were discovered. 


Although the Bluffdwellers raised tobacco, no pipes were found, 
and only two articles which possibly pertain to their ceremonial 
life. One of these is a stick carved in a peculiar way, and painted 
white, to which no practical use can be assigned; the other is the 
remains of a “medicine bag,” or sacred bundle, found in a burial pit. 


The typical manner of a burial practiced by the Bluffdwellers 
was to dig a hole, much like a storage pit, between the rocks of 
the shelter or between fallen rocks and the back-wall, then line this 
hole with grass. On this was spread a deer-skin robe; then the 
corpse was laid on its side on this bed, with knees drawn up and 
arms flexed. A covering of pieces of old bags or mats was laid 
over the body, then a layer of poles and sticks, preferably of cedar. 
Dust, ashes, small rock fragments, and in some cases large pieces 
of rock completed the burial. Double and triple burials occurred 
at times, and occasionally burials of cremated remains. In very 
dry spots the skeletons were mummylike, retaining a great deal of 
dried skin and tissue, with portions of the clothing, but the moun- 
tain rats had frequently picked most of the bones clean. 

Children, apparently, were sometimes buried on their papoose 
boards, or wrapped in shredded bark and laid on some pieces of 
old baskets, then covered with the woven cane cradle. In one 


instance a child was wrapped with long grass tied in place with ., 
limber, willowlike shoots, and in another a child was placed in a 


large woven bag and packed with grass, which was then set on 
fire. The skull of the infant, wrapped in grass, had been artificially 
flattened. ; 


A series of explorations shows that the Bluffdwellers were dis- 
tributed over an area roughly one hundred and seventy-five or two 
hundred miles square. This territory reached from the edge of the 
Oklahoma prairie to the west, eastward to about the mouth of 
Buffalo River, and approximately the same distance north from the 
Arkansas River. 


The shell-tempered pottery was found near the surface and 
belonged to a culture distinct from that of the Bluffdwellers. This 
ware is of globular form with flaring rims, decorated with angular 
incised designs, and provided with flat, straplike handles. At one 
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rock shelter near Elk Springs there was found coarse, sand- 
tempered, undecorated pottery from vessels that were often flat- 


bottomed. These had belonged to the Bluffdwellers, while directly — 


above, in a distinct surface layer, were found typical shell-tempered 
pottery belonging to the later people. Moreover, these later people 
used the bow and arrow, and apparently found them much more 
efficient than the Bluffdwellers had found their dart- and spear- 
throwers. Corncobs from the “Upper-layer” deposits averaged 


considerably longer than those of the Bluffdwellers, showing the 
advantage of cultivation. 

The possibility of the existence of a very ancient culture—a 
“River-gravel” people—older even than that of the Bluffdwellers, © 
is suggested by the discovery in the surface of the gravel of a 
Northwestern Arkansas creek of a number of artificially shaped — 
Some of these resembled com- — 


flints, all more or less water-worn. 


\ 


A basket of split cane was found in one of the caves—of a type 
of weave quite unusual in American aboriginal history. 


pleted implements of crude and early types, suggesting certain 
European paleolithic forms. 

A careful checking up of these discoveries in the creek beds, 
in the valleys, and in the rock shelters indicates that there were 
three separate and distinct peoples living on or near the banks of 
the White River during periods perhaps hundreds of years apart. 
These crude and water-worn chipped implements found in the beds 
of tributaries of the White River are evidences of a culture hun- 
dreds of years older than that of the Bluffdwellers. Even Har- 
rington, one of the most conservative archaeologists in the United 
States, admits that these people might have lived twenty-five cen-, 


The remarkable relics of a vanished race, discovered by the expe- 

dition of the Museum of the American Indian, were for the most 

part in graves or pits lined, as shown above, with grass and reed 
matting and almost perfectly preserved. 


turies ago. Other scientists, while they cannot be positive, say 
this prehistoric race might have lived there thirty-five centuries 
ago, or in the days of Tut-ankh-Amen! Whence the Bluffdwellers 
came and whither they went is still shrouded in mystery. Although 
the Harrington collection of implements is the most complete of 
its kind, there is nothing to indicate that they were connected in 
any way with the earlier paleolithic people of the White River — 
Valley. ; é 


after the first of May, one stands something more than an 

even chance of being turned back at the summit by a snow- 
storm, and such for a while appeared to be the lot of my own party. 
There was a light fall of snow on the night previous to the morning 
set for our departure from Las Cuevas, and it was only after 
considerable deliberation that the guides would consent to make 
the attempt. Their reluctance, I think, was due to the state of the 
weather, which was lowering and dull, rather than to any difficul- 
ties likely to be met with upon the trail itself. Fortunately, there 
was waiting to be sent over a bunch of five hundred cattle, and 
these it was decided to put through ahead of us as “trail breakers.” 
These animals were started off at daybreak, and the passengers 
were not allowed to begin the ascent until the last of them had 
disappeared over the summit. It was also ascertained by telephone 
that no one was coming up the trail from the Chilean side, as a man, 
or even a pack train, caught in the wild rush ofa herd of crazy 
ae down a mountainside would have had but the shortest of 
shrifts. 


It was at the suggestion of a young Chilean artist, who was also 
an Alpine climber of considerable note, that the two of us had our 
mules saddled at daylight, took our coffee with the drovers, and 
followed them with their cattle up to the cumbre. It was his 
thoughtfulness which provided an alcohol lamp, half a dozen eggs, 
and four rolls. 


The cattle were mostly wild Pampan steers that had been 
rushed through by fast freight from sea-level in less than two days’ 
time. Their thin coats were ill-calculated to withstand the biting 
_ cold of the higher Andes, and their respiratory organs still less to 

meet the strain of handling the rarefied air of the very considerable 
altitude. They were full of life from the snappy, invigorating 
atmosphere, and it was as amusing as pitiful to see one of them 
_ charge away at full speed for fifty yards, stop abruptly as the 


i 
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[: endeavoring to cross the Andes at any time in the autumn 
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OVER THE ANDES BY MULE 


AND COACH 


From the Argentine to Chile by Way of the Uspallata Pass—Cow Punching Above the 
Snowline—Down Ice Slopes on a Reversible Mule—On the Box of an Andean Coach 


By Lewis R. FREEMAN 


THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


High above the snowline in the Andes, on the boundary line between Argentina and Chile, was placed early in the present century a gigantic 

figure of Christ to commemorate the settlement by arbitration of the boundary dispute between the two nations. The placing of the statue almost 

caused another dispute, as it was, by mistake, set facing Argentina. The Chileans have, however, consented to regard the Argentine as more in 
need of Christ’s attention than they and so have forgotten the apparent slight to their dignity. 


oxygen began to run short, and then stand still in dumb, wide-eyed 
amazement, its wildly throbbing heart threatening to burst through 
the heaving chest. The drovers from the Pampas—typical gauchos 
—were almost useless on their plains ponies, both man and beast 
bringing up quite winded from every sharp gallop after a stubborn 
stray. This threw most of the work on the mountain-bred Chilean 
drovers, who had come down to Las Cuevas to meet the bunch, 
and right manfully did they buckle down to their arduous task. 

As long as the bunch kept the trail everything was easy. It 
was when they began to struggle and break away that something 
had to be done, and that quickly. But the breaking away was in- 
variably done in typical cow fashion—always by ones and twos and 
threes, and then only half-heartedly. If the whole mob of steers 
had turned back at the same time they would have had pretty much 
their own way, trampling down all opposition and tobogganing back 
to the valley with scant opposition. Even a dozen of them could 
have done it if they had acted together. As it was, however, only 
one of the whole lot gained his freedom, and that at a prohibitive 
price. 

This was a big red rack of hide and bones, with a four-foot 
spread of horns and the body and legs of a race horse. With a 
vicious snort he broke from the train and came tearing down the 
mountainside, his raucous bellows booming out on the still air 
like a foghorn. There was no time to head him, so one of the 
plucky Chilenos did the next best thing. Reining sharply off the 
trail he put his big mule at a gallop and sent it full into the shoulder 
of the flying steer. The mule lost its feet for a moment, but the 
rider kept his seat, though one of his huge carved wooden stirrups, 
striking a jutting ledge, was split in twain. The steer went rolling, 
but only to come up, still running, well beyond the cordon of the 
drovers. 

For the next minute it was about an even break between the 
steer and the cowboys, with the chances favoring now one side 


CROSSING THE BACKBONE OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Although there is a railroad piercing the Andes between Mendoza, Argentina and Val- 
paraiso, Chile, the Uspallata Pass, nearly thirteen thousand feet above sea-level, is often 
crossed on foot or mule-back, chiefly because of the fact that the railroad, one of the most 
i In spring and fall 


expensive in the world to build, asks too much for the ride it offers. 


the crossing is made difficult by heavy falls of snow. 


and now the other. As the bellowing beast came up from its fall, 
a gaucho—one of the Pampan drovers—let fly with his bolas or 
three-ball lassoo, and sent the animal down in a tangled heap. The 
tie was an imperfect one, however. The great legs thrashed them- 
selves clear of the cumbering rawhide, and just before the dare- 
devil Chileno was upon it the steer was up and off again. A 
dozen yards more and it had plunged over a ten-foot ledge into a 
drift of soft snow, and the drover pulled up vanquished. Two of 
the Argentinos still had their bolas, and as the laboring body floun- 
dered into view, these were launched down upon it simultaneously. 
One set flew wide by yards, and the other, overthrown on account 
of the slope, only caught the tips of the spreading horns, around 
which they wrapped and held, crowning the determined beast as 
with a garland of victory. 

It seemed all over but the shouting, and to this end the artist 


LEAVING THE SNOW-LINE IN CHILE 


Even in December, which is Andean summer, there is enough snow in the higher 


passes to make the going very difficult. 
tails as a result. 


inconceivable, forms of wrap. 
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and I sacrificed two whole chestfuls of our 
carefully conserved breath in a rousing cheer 
for the plucky steer. 
question and he had fairly smooth and open 


while the gaunt image of the fugitive loomed 
large in the lenses of our binoculars, we saw 
it begin to waver, saw the snow before it go 
suddenly red, saw the sinewy legs totter and 
collapse, and then the whole frame lunge for- 
ward and collapse into a quivering heap. It 
must literally have torn its heart and lungs 
to pieces by its frantic exertions in the rare- 
fied atmosphere. 


resumed their climb to the summit of the 
Uspallata Pass. Before the twelve-thousand- 
foot mark was reached, most of the steers 
were bleeding from the nose, and for the last 
quarter mile up and through the great snow- 
gate at the cumbre there was not a square foot 
of unbloodstained white on either side of the 
trail. There was no tendency to cut and run 


The mules slide down long stretches 
of it on their haunches—some hardened trail animals have no hair left on their 
Travelers are generally glad to reach the lower levels. 
cavalcade is fortified against the cold winds with every conceivable, and many 


This 


footed, patient plodding, an incessant stum- 
bling and pitching forward and the uninter- 
rupted drone of low, piteous moans of distress. 

The cattle were given a few minutes to 
breathe at the summit, while the drovers 
tightened girths for the downward scramble 
into Chile. The big red steer which broke 
away was the only loss to be checked against 


the ascent of the Argentine side, for in spite of the sufferings of © 


the rest of the bunch, not another one had dropped out on the 
trail. Such luck as this was not to be hoped for in the more 
precipitous descent of the western slope. Not only was the trail 
steeper and narrower on this side, but the snow was much heavier 
as well. 


going all the way back to the valley. But even ~ 


\ 
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Turning to their herd again, the drovers 


Pursuit was out of the — 


| 
! 


~ 
{ 
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worst adapted animal in the world for downhill work, made the ~ 


remainder of the trip of a highly precarious nature. The fact that 
the hoofs of the cattle were still slippery from their box-car 


confinement was also against their making a good passage on the’ 


down grade. 
mountain trail—particularly if he is badly blown and shaky in the 
knees—requires either a lot of sense or very quick instinct. A 
tired and frightened steer has not a bit of the one and very little 
of the other. When a horse or a mule feels itself going where 
the grade is steep and the footing uncertain, it sets 
back on its haunches and slides. A steer will occa- 
sionally do the same thing when he has time to think 
about it. If exhausted and panicky, however, it in- 
variably caves in its forelegs as though it were about 
to lie down to rest. This silly action lowers it in front, 
advances its center of gravity, and a somersault ensues. 
Any time when there is snow lying on the ground, 
the Chilean slope of the Andes acts pretty well up 
. to the maxim “One good turn deserves another.” If 
a steer turns over once, it is rather more than likely 
to keep on turning for the next half mile or so. As 
the way is a succession of zigzags, one above the 
other, and as occasional stretches of the stone-wall- 
bordered summer coach road project here and there 
as impediments, the steer usually stops on the trail, 
which is rather a nuisance, as it has to be hauled away 
by the guides to make way for the traffic to pass. 
The cumbre or summit was the point at which my 
young artist friend and I had promised to await the 
coming of the rest of the party; hence, save for the 
brief vision our glasses gave us of odds and ends of 
the mad procession lurching along exposed bits of 
trail, we saw no more of the cattle drive. In these 
passing glimpses were exemplified most of the facts 
I have just mentioned about the ways of a steer with 
a mountainside ; also two or three other things. Among 
these latter was the vindication’ of the physical truth 
that two bodies cannot exist in the same placé at once; 
in other words, that ten or a dozen steers cannot crowd 
along a five- foot-wide trail simultaneously. 
they tried this maneuver we wotld see a lot of little 
red balls go bounding down the mountain out of sight. 


For either a man or an animal to descend a slippery — 


during this part of the journey; only a heavy-| 


This, coupled with the fact that the cow is about the © 


Whenever — 


Ordinarily, these would have been total 
losses; but this day, owing to the softness 
of the new-fallen snow, most of the animals 
survived the shock and were able to con- 
tinue on their way. Only a half dozen head 
were lost out of the whole five hundred in 
sliding down from the cumbre to Portillo. 
Considering the time of year this was con- 
sidered a most favorable record. 

At short intervals along the most exposed 
section of the winter trail over the Uspallata 
Pass have been erected stone shelter houses 
for the use of those caught out by storms, 
or who, for any other reason, may find it 
necessary to halt and rest. Occasionally, 
wood and food are to be found in them (both 
are regularly supplied by the governments 
of Argentina and Chile for that purpose), 
but these are usually consumed as fast as 
they are put out by the guides and packers 
who construe chilled fingers into “sore need” 
as an excuse for getting free food and fire. 
These houses are built with thick walls and 
roofs of solid arched stone to withstand the 
weight of the winter snows. A small space 
is leveled in front of the doorway and en- 
closed with a stone wall to be used as a corral 
for the pack mules. This wall is run part 
way round the house so that the lee of the 
latter may offer the animals some protection 
from the wind. 

There is always a strong and bitterly cold wind drawing over 
the summit of the Pass at this time of year, and, once the excite- 
ment of the cattle driving was over, my companion and | found 
ourselves quite ready to defer further observation until we had 
thawed out and breakfasted. To this end we sought the interior 
of one of the stone houses and lighted, or rather tried to light, 
our alcohol lamp. Alcohol is an uncertain thing in its action, how- 
ever taken, applied or employed, but never so much so as when 
used in anything but a specially constructed lamp at a high altitude. 
Anywhere above ten thousand feet you need a safety deposit vault 
in which to light it, and even after it is apparently well started it 
has a disgusting habit of getting the sputters and going out for no 
reason at all. By nursing it like a sick baby inside your coat and 
keeping the cold air away from it you may sometimes make it 
burn long enough to boil water, but even then the water, on account 
of the altitude, is hardly hot enough to melt butter. 

My friend nursed the lamp under a cup of simmer- 
ing water in which an egg had been broken for twenty 
minutes without producing a shade of grateful color 
in the transparent white of the albumen. Then I 
nursed it for twenty minutes, or rather I started with 
the intention of doing so. After about ten minutes 
I must have let a spoonful of cold air get in, for the 
thing, after a premonitory spell of convulsive coughing, 
exploded with a savage “whouf.” My flannel shirt 
absorbed all of the water, of course, which was a mere 
incidental to the fact that it also soaked up all of the 
egg. If the latter had only been half as much cooked 
as the boiling would have allowed me to expect, there 
might have been some chance for salvage operations ; 
in its still liquid state it was a total loss. After that 
we threw the lamp out to the mules and made our 
breakfast on lump-sugar sandwiches and egg-cognac 
cocktails. 

When we pushed out again we found our mules 
fast asleep, leaning over at an angle of fifteen degrees 
against an unexposed wall of the house. A hazy sun 
had risen from somewhere behind the sharp range of 
peaks at the back of Las Cuevas, casting a slight but 
perceptible temper upon the chill of the whistling wind. 
The valley below was still in heavy shadow, but so 
clear was the air we could see without our glasses the 
movements of the packers and passengers as they 
bustled about making preparations for a start. Fora 
while, as the way followed the route of the summer 


A HALT ON THE TRANS-ANDEAN RAILWAY 


The cattle car shown in this picture may seem out of place twelve thousand feet above 
the pampas of Argentina. As a matter of fact, great herds of steers are brought by rail 
to Las Cuevas and driven over the Uspallata Pass on foot, many of them falling by the 
wayside, their unaccustomed lungs burst by the rarity of the air through which they are 


compelled to struggle upward. 


reached—the same we had followed with the cattle—the disorderly 
masses gradually resolved themselves into a single long, wavering 
black line which began slowly but steadily mounting the zigzags 
toward the summit. Soon the line began breaking into sections, 
where a lazy or overburdened mule would fall behind and hold 
back all that followed it. At the turns of the zigzags the better 
mounted ones would seek cut-offs and push by the others until, 
by the time the first mile of the ascent had been covered, the 
whole line had gradually sorted itself out according to the speed 
of the various: mules. Some of the units always rode in pairs, 
without changing their positions. These were “family parties.” 
Others also rode in pairs, but kept forging rapidly ahead. Those 
were made up each of a guide and a passenger, the former leading 
the latter’s mount by special arrangement. 

There was one formation which puzzled us completely for a 
while. This was a constantly changing bunch of riders, who ap- 
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THREE TYPES OF MOUNTAIN TRANSPORTATION 


_ coach road up the open valley, these bunches would 
' scatter out and draw in again, as friends sought friends, 
or frisky animals cut capers with nervous and inex- 
_ perienced riders. But when the bridle trail was 


In the background is shown a train of the Trans-Andean Railway. On the left 

is one of the four-horse coach teams which bring the traveler from the snow- 

covered upper reaches of the trail to the Chilean town of Juncal. On the right 

are tethered some of the long-suffering mules who carry their human loads 
over the summit of the pass. 
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THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Aconcagua, nearly twenty-three thousand feet high, dominates the region about Uspallata 
Pass, although the intervention of lesser peaks makes it difficult to get a good look at it. 
The peak, shown in the middle distance in this picture, is in the very center of the continen- 


tal divide in Argentinian territory. 


peared always pressing in upon and revolving around, when the 
trail was wide enough to permit it, a single unchanging central unit. 
This performance struck us as being most unreasonable and quite 
unprecedented under the circumstances, to say nothing of the danger 
it involved. We had followed the mysterious formation through 
our glasses for fully five minutes, quite unable to make head or 
tail out of it, when my companion’s quick perceptions divined the 
reason of the phenomenon. “La actrig Espanola!” he exclaimed 
triumphantly ; “the caballeros of the party are paying court to her.” 
And, surely enough, it was a Spanish actress who, so one of the 
packers had already assured us, had planned to set out from Las 
Cuevas with her saddle-bags bulging with bottles of champagne. 
Knowing that the main party would probably care to spend 
little time for observation on the wind-swept summit, we decided 
to have a look around while we were waiting for them to come up. 
The first thing that catches the eye on surmounting the cumbre is 
the colossal statue of Christ, erected at that point early in the 
present century to celebrate the peaceful settlement of the boundary 
dispute between Argentina and Chile. The money to defray the 


ON THE WAY TO THE PACIFIC 


From Juncal an extraordinary railroad runs, with the help of a cog-wheel track, down 
through the barren slopes of the upper Andes toward Valparaiso, the chief port of Chile. 


It costs nearly forty cents a mile to ride on it. 
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expense of the undertaking was raised by 
popular subscription, and not a small amount 
of it came from the United States and Great 
Britain. 
the event it was designed to commemorate 
and the idea—the triumph of arbitration—it is 
intended to express. The figure of Christ 
stands with one arm about a tall cross, the 
foot of which rests upon a granite pedestal, 
and with the other arm extended in a gesture 
which one understands at once as a command 
of peace. The unveiling of the statue was 
made the occasion of a great gathering of the 
people of the two republics upon the summit, 
and the military pageant held at that time 
stands quite alone among spectacles of its kind. 

Our descent from the cumbre was “ticklish” 
in places, but by no means dangerous. The 
trail was very steep all the way, and for the 
first mile, where the snow had been pounded 
hard by the cattle, the footing was somewhat 
precarious. Over this part we had to keep the 
mules in the soft snow beside the beaten trail 
to prevent their slipping. Lower down, and 


it, the going was much better, and this con- 
tinued to improve until it went to the other 
extreme and became slippery from slushiness. 

For our bunch of cattle going over on the 
frozen snow of the early morning, it had been 
quite another thing, and the whole mountain- 
side was torn and scarred where they had gone tumbling down. 
The actual loss was small, however, nothing, in fact, compared to 
the numbers killed in the two other drives that had been attempted 
since the first snowfall. The hoofs and horns of many of the 
latter we saw sticking up through the drifts, and at one place in 
the trail we had to make a slight detour to avoid the body of a 
magnificent horse which, only two days previously, had lodged 
on the trail after falling for over half a mile. The animal was one 
of a bunch of blooded mares which had been bought in Argentina 
for shipment to Peru by way of Valparaiso. 


The summer coach road was in condition to use for only a part , 


of the distance, but it would not have been followed even had it 
been practicable. This road is a continual succession of zigzags, 
one below the other, and the temptation to save half a mile by 
a hundred-yard cut-off is always too strong for man or beast to 
resist, particularly on the down grade. The mules were keener 
for these short-cuts than most of the riders, and many of the 
latter had fearful times in keeping their animals to gradients 
which they considered safe. 

After an hour of this helter-skelter going 
down the mountain, we came at last to a broad 
and level table-land, with the smooth, dry 
coachroad leading away straight across it. At 
the farther end of this mesa three coaches were 
waiting, sent up from Juncal by the Villalonga 
Express for the eight or ten of us who had 
wired for them. Our mules scented a finish to 
their work, and without any further urging 
launched off at a swinging gallop down the 
broad road. Half way to the coaches we 
caught up with the indefatigable young artist, 
who had walked or slid all the way down from 
the summit and beaten the best of the mules. 
He was also scheduled for a coach, so, telling 
him to grab a stirrup strap leather, I took him 
along beside me in great bounds. I drenched 
him in a dash through a shallow creek, but 
dried him off in the dust of our breakneck 
finish to the waiting coaches. 

The coach ride is by far the most exciting 
part of the trans-Andean passage, and the 
drivers are quite the peer of the best of their 
kind in any other part of the world. To ride 
in a coach the whole distance from Las Cuevas 
to Juncal would doubtless prove very tire- 
some, but to reel off the last fifteen miles of 
down grade in this manner is a most exhila- 
rating experience. The vehicles pack six and 
hold four comfortably. They are, of course, 


The statue is well in keeping with 


later, when the sun reached the snow to soften 
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DESERT AND GARDEN SIDE BY SIDE 


Although the upper slopes and plateaus of the Andes are often barren and desertlike, the melting of mountain snows makes rivers which eat their 
way into the landscape and build about them fertile spots where trees and other vegetation flourish. Above is shown one of these fertile canyon 
bottoms on the eastern slope of the Andes, contrasting vividly with the barren soil above. 


like the mountain stages of the North American West, without 
springs. On the down grade they are drawn, or rather steered, by 
four horses—driven abreast like those of a Roman chariot—whose 
business it is to keep the coach in the middle of the road and run 
so fast it cannot bump onto their heels and trip them up. There 
is a brake on the coach, but it is there mostly for ornament, and 
except in emergency is only used to hold the wheels while the 
horses are resting on the up-grade. 

I cannot speak with any authority of the comparative merits of 
the system of driving stage horses abreast, as practiced in the 
Andes, or by two-and-two, as is the custom in the most of Europe 
and North America; nor can I say which demands the greater skill 
in handling. A mountain driver in any part of the world must, 
above all else, be cool-headed, steady-nerved and resourceful, and 
at the same time very deft in the manipulation of the reins. Asso- 
ciated with these essential characteristics will always be found a 
certain amount of the dare-devil recklessness never absent in one 
who follows a calling in which there is constant physical risk. In 
these particulars the wild Chileno Jehus are hard to beat. For 
delicate manipulation of the ribbons, finesse in tooling, and aristo- 
cratic coachmanship generally, possibly our attenuated four- and 
six-in-hands offer the greater opportunity; but for a slap-bang, 
helter-skelter, hell-to- split, live-till-you-die, cover-ground-and-sling- 

_ gravel kind of an outfit, give me one of these Chilean chariots every 
time. 

The two middle horses of a four are hitched together in regula- 
tion fashion. They wear a collar harness, and have a rein to each 
ting of their bits. The outer horses only wear breast straps and 
bridles. A rein from the driver leads to the outside rings of their 
bits, the inside ones being connected by a short strap with the bridle 

_ of the next horse. Thus the driver holds four reins. 
The coaches are usually battened up tightly to keep out the wind 


repeated in turn by the next in line is too good to be missed, and 
the back step should have the call. 

The road for most of the way is the usual succession of zigzags, 
banked high at the turns like a race track to help the coach main- 
tain its balance in rounding them. As an additional precaution the 
turns are bordered by two-feet-thick and three-feet-high stone 
walls. The banking checks most of the skidding and the stone 
wall is always waiting to stop the rest. Sometimes the wall does 
useful service in preventing a coach from going over the precipice, 
but crashing into that solid pile of stone is itself not an experience 
lightly to be courted. 

It is worth coming to the Andes just for the sensation of being 
swung round a half dozen of these curves at the ends of the zig- 
zags. These are not like ordinary ninety-degree street-corner 
curves by any means. You swing through nearly two quadrants 
every time you double a bend, and the thing is done so quickly that 
you lose all track of your surroundings, miss some things alto- 
gether, and, again, observe anew the same peaks, glaciers, slides 
and lakes with the momentary impression that they are fresh 
features in the landscape. 

The coach swings off a level mesa onto a steep descent. The 
driver lounges carelessly on his seat and gazes dreamily at his 
turned-up boot tips. The coach gains impetus from the grade, and 
the horses run as though the fiends are after them to keep it from 
bumping their heels. The gravel begins to fly and the coach to 
rock, and the landscape fades to a dull blur as you jolt over a half- 
frozen slide of earth and snow. 

Suddenly your hair rises in horror as you observe that a short 
fifty feet ahead the road appears to end abruptly against a stone 
wall. You turn toward the driver and see that he, too, has 
observed the obstacle and is fully awake to the gravity of the situa- 
tion. His sinewy figure is tense with excitement, and his eyes, the 
pupils contracted to pin-points, are fixed upon the rocky barrier. 


and the flying gravel. There are but two places from which you 
__ ¢an observe operations. One of these is with the driver, the other 
_ one is the step in the rear. If there is only one coach, the driver’s 
seat is preférable; but if there are other vehicles following close 
behind, the opportunity of seeing the gyrations of your own outfit 


But as yet he makes no attempt to check the flying horses. These, 

intent only on their endeavors to escape the flying coach, seem 

gathering themselves to leap over the wall and off nothingness. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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TRAVEL 


THE THROBBING DUSKS OF NIPPON 


Strange Drums of the Crisp Autumn Night—In Search of the Mystery—Midnight Alleys of the 
Japanese Capital—Torii and Temple—The Mystery Explained. 


By Grecory Mason 


AVE you ever felt a cannon fired at a great distance on a 

H still evening? Or felt across the sleek blackness of a tropic 

night the soft flutter of soundless surf? In neither case 

is there a noise, only a sudden slight change of pressure on your 

ear drum, as if that organ opened ever so little like a flower and 
quickly closed again. 

I had this feeling as I sat by an open window, bathed in the 
fragile calmness of the first evening of Japanese autumn. The 
great leaves of a banana tree hung as soggily motionless as wet 
sails. Not even a cricket stirred in the long grass in the ancient 
Buddhist- cemetery across 
the road. The sotoba, 
those tall slim boards bear- 
ing prayers for the de- 
parted, glistened by the 
tombs in unwavering 
moonlight. Nothing 
sounded, nothing stirred, 
except that mysterious 
something—a signal gun, 
perhaps, or perhaps the 
beatings of my own heart. 
But no heart ever beat like 
that—a few quick pulsa- 
tions, then silence, then a 
few more pulsations, and 
more silence. I leaned out 
of the window. The hush 
over everything was un- 
canny, as if the world were 
straining to catch a mes- 
sage from another planet. 

I pulled back from the 
window and tried to read. 
Hark! Those soft strokes 
were stronger now. I 
could count. the palpita- 
tions, one, TWO, three, 


four, five, six, seven, 
EIGHT, nine, ten— 
Silence—one, TWO, 


three, four, five, six, 
seven, EIGHT, nine, ten. 
The second and the eighth 
beats were distinctly ac- 
cented. They emerged 
from the others and be- 
came sounds, while the rest 
were yet only a flickering 
against the ear. Then the 
whole ten moved into the 
range of audibility as ap- 
proaching objects move 


leaves under my window trembled, and my blood tingled at the 
joyous savagery in it, as if the fingers of spear-throwing ancestors 
tickled my heart. 

It was right at the foot of my hill now, and a veritable roar, with 
no let up except for the pause between each series of reverberations. 
The whole valley must be swarming with drummers. Who—what 
were they? The picture of naked, black savages with spears and 
top-knots would: persist. I threw aside my book, snatched my hat, 
and dashed downstairs. 

But just as I reached the street the tumult turned aside again, 
then actually receded. So, 
it was not in my valley 
: after all, but in the next 

—e— one, beyond 

@ ~ where the Christian church 
raised an accusing finger 
against this pagan sky. It 
was easy to follow. I be- 
gan to walk rapidly. 

_ Down a twisting side 
street overlooking a nest of 
houses as white as the 
coral houses of Bermuda, 
their roofs of rippling tiles 


objects seen through heat 
waves at noon. Up little 
alleys, dark, damp, reeking 
with heavy odors in which 
pleasant grappled with 
foul, falling over a stone 


That leaping hubbub 
dodged from one point to 
another like a will-’o-the- 


goblin drums? For an in- 
stant I almost believed in 
the tales the Japanese peas- 
ants tell of the eerie folk 
whose amusement is to 
mock men on moonlight 
nights. Always the sound 


‘some hill which blocked all 


direction. 

I wandered on through a 
labyrinth of little streets. 
Just as I decided I had lost 
my way, and ought to ask 
the name of the district, 
the drumming rolled out in 


’ 


that ridge | 


‘seemed to be from beyond ~ 


into the range of a weak 
telescope. They were 
sounds, low, hollow, wood- 
eny, ominously wild. 


“The drumming rolled out in a turbulence which made me jump. It seemed 

directly over my head. To the right loomed a shadowy hill. A narrow lane 

led straight toward it under a torii, that double arch of two uprights and 
cross beams, which guards the approach to every Shinto shrine.” 


a turbulence which made 
me jump. It seemed di- 
rectly over my head. To 


Drums! African drums, 
the sinister froggy tom-toms of wild tribes gathering up dark 
valleys to attack. Shucks, this was not the Congo but Tokyo, the 
peaceful capital of the most policed people in the world! Yet I 
shivered deliciously at something high, crude and menacing, a minor 
note mingling with the froggy bass. Now that they were nearer, 
the ten beats divided themselves into a series of six and a series of 
four, with the same two notes still emphasized, however, thus: 

One, TWO, three, four, five, siv—one, TWO, three, four 

The sound continued to come nearer, but not steadily. It would 
approach, then digress—as if around some hill—then approach 
again. At last it was sucha fierce, woodeny tumult that the banana 


the right loomed a shadowy 

hill, A narrow lane led 
straight toward it under a torn, that double arch of two uprights 
and cross-beams, which guards the approach to every Shinto shrine. 
Beyond, a stairway of two hundred long, narrow stone steps led 
straight to the stars. The brightest star hung like a lantern above 
a second tori at the top of the steps, a torii outlined clearly against 
the pale blue sky. 

I entered. The path led on a few feet to a Shinto temple. It 
was a temple affected by Buddhistic influences, for its roof line 
swept down and then slightly up again in that curve of leaping 
beauty inherited from the tents of Mongolian nomads—the most 


seeming to undulate like © 


ty 


tearing my coat on a nail. | 


wisp. What if they were 


the alleys leading in that 


at 


‘ 
f 
i 


beautiful line in all architecture. A wall of defence was formed _ 


“The path led on a few feet into a Shinto temple. It was a temple 

affected by Buddhistic influences, for its roof line swept down and 

then slightly up again in that curve of leaping beauty inherited 

from the tents of the Mongolian nomads—the most beautiful line 
in all architecture.” 


by a half ring of stone horrors, griffons, goblins and mythological 
demons. Behind these a file of protecting pines marched around 
the temple and down to the precipice on each side of it, each pine 
an individual, each posturing in shapes almost human. Some 
kneeled to the temple, some reared defiantly in defence of it, and 
two at the very cliff’s edge lifted their long arms to the moonlight 
in an ecstasy of abandon. , 

The beauty of it all leaned so heavily on my senses that for a 
moment I forgot the thundering drums. They were within twenty 
feet of me and on the very lip of the hill, going it like automatic 
cannon, three big drums 
(taiko), and two small ones. 
They were pounded by five 
boys of between eight and four- 
teen, who wore the checkered 
kimono and black-visored cap_ 
of public school, while five 
other boys looked on in envy 
for their turn to come again. - 

Brum, BRUM, brum, brum, 
brum, brum—brum, BRUM, 
brum, brum. 

I walked up closer till my 
ear pans ached. The boys 
stared like: animals who have 
never seen a man—and kept on 
drumming. Then, suddenly 
they stopped, and fled with 
shrieks of laughter by some 
invisible path over the verge of 
the hill, their drums banging as 
they went. : 

The cause of their sudden 
alarm was coming through the 
tori, a policeman in his ugly 
blue uniform of foreign cut. 
Seeing he had dispersed the 
_ drummers, he turned and went 


“There was no need to climb higher. The moon was near enough 

to touch. The temple grounds were open to anyone who cared to 

climb here, to be alone with the great mysteries. The air was 

redolent of the breath of autumn—the smell of dying, burning, and 
decaying leaves.” 


by the brighter moon. Below was the city—a few yellow lights. 
It was hard to believe there were trolley cars at the foot of this 
heaven, 

What a place to worship! There was no need to climb higher. 
The moon was near enough to touch. The temple grounds were 
open to anyone who cared to climb here, to be alone with the great 
mysteries. The gall of the West, to send missionaries to a people 
that builds such temples as this! 

Pan was the god to worship here. The air was redolent of the 
breath of autumn, that incense of the expiring year—the smell of 
dying leaves and burning 
leaves, the richest smell in the 
world which does not cloy. 

This was the beginning of 
a month of drumming. All 
through October at night the 
streets throbbed with that 
hoarse, sinister rhythm, and 
flickered with light from the 
tossing lanterns carried by boys 
who marched with the tom- 
toms. 

The night after I first heard 
the drums I followed them 
again. Now their hoarseness 
was matched by the raucous 
voices of men, women and chil- 
dren who swirled along under 
the leaping lanterns which fol- 
lowed the drums. Heads back, 
hair tossing, they roared and 
shrieked the fanatical outery of 
their sect: 

“Nam’-myo-ho-ren-ge-kyo.” 

This is the motto, prayer, 
marching song and war whoop 
of the Hokke sect of Buddhism. 
No Japanese can tell you ex- 
It was 


_ down the steps, leaving me 
* alone with the praying trees 
and the pale blue sky where 

_ large stars twinkled, undaunted 


“Although it is often forgotten by a class of modern and agnostic 

Japanese, the life of their country revolves around the Shinto 

shrine and the Buddhist temple. Religion is the very breath of 

life in Japan. The grounds are a trysting place for lovers. Old 
, women go there to pray.” 


actly what it means. 
invented by the founder of the 
sect, the Japanese John the 
Baptist, Nichiren Shonin, just 
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“Autumn is especially the season of quasi-religious festivals, or 


matsuri. To find the nearest Anglo-Saxon approach to the 

Japanese festival you must go back to late medieval times in 

England. The medieval English had a wise way of combining 

religion and entertainment. The Japanese have a knack for the 
same thing.” 


as the sun rose one morning on Mount Hiei. It is almost the com- 
plete ritual of this most superstitious and bigoted sect of Japanese 
Buddhism. With this outcry the priest expels from the body of 
man or women the evil fox which has crept in through a breast or 
under a finger nail. Shouting themselves voiceless with “Nam’- 
myo-ho-ren-ge-kyo,’ old and young nightly stride through the 
streets toward the temples of their sect in brittle October darkness. 

Tum-TUM-tum-tum-tum-tum—tum-TUM-tum-tum go the 
drums, and the voices fall in this way, 

“Nam —M Y O-ho-ren-ge-kyo’—tum-TUM-tum-tum, four beats 
of the drum lapping over while the marchers catch at their breaths. 
And if for a moment both drums and voices are stilled from sheer 
exhaustion, cring-crang, cring-crang, rises the crisp ring of wooden 
clogs on chilly stone. 

The Japanese are very liberal and democratic in their religions. 
Unlike Occidentals, they are not inclined to draw hard and fast 
lines between two religions or between two sects of the same 
religion. To them religion is a good and beautiful thing, open to 
any one who seeks it, like friendship, sake or the flaming leafage 
on autumn hills. However, the followers of the savage priest 
Nichiren are the most inclined to hold themselves aloof from other 
forms of worship. 


Although it is often forgotten by a class of modern and agnostic 
Japanese, the life of their country revolves around the Shinto 
shrine and the Buddhist temple. Religion is of the very breath of 
life in Japan. 

The babe of four weeks is taken to the Shinto shrine to register 
under the protection of the neighborhood god. And the monthly 
en-micht or “Memorable Day’”—which each temple holds—with 
its games and its fascinating toys and edibles is a lure for all chil- 
dren, from the tiny shaved infant, who goes there on her mother’s 
back, to the adolescent boy who tests his growing strength with 
contests in the purlieus of the temple. The temple grounds are a 
trysting place for lovers. Old women come there to pray, talk of 
the youth that has gone and dream on the approaching time when 
little hands will clasp and little heads bow in prayer for their 
departed souls, journeying toward Nirvana. 


Perhaps of all Japanese the children get the most out of religion, 
and there are many festivities especially arranged for them. 


Japanese children begin to let their hair grow at the age of three, 
and that occasion is celebrated a fete called kamioks, or “putting 
on of the hair.” When a Japanese boy reaches the age of five he 
puts on the hakama, the Japanese trousers worn on dress occasions 
under the kimono. 
trousers, which look like a divided skirt to western eyes, is called 
the hakamagi, or “the donning of the hakama.” Similarly when 
the seven-year-old girl first dresses herself in the obs, or girdle, 
there is a festival called the “obi no swat.” Thus, the life of a 
Japanese is just one festival after another. 

But autumn is especially the season of quasi-religious festivals, 
or matsuri. To find the nearest Anglo-Saxon approach to the 
Japanese festival, by the way, you must go back to late medieval 


England. The medieval English had a wise way of combining 


religion with entertainment. The Japanese have a knack for the 
same thing, which helps to explain why modern Christianity does 
not make much progress with this light-hearted people. 

Many Japanese, especially the more ignorant, worship at both 
Buddhist and Shinto temples. They go to Buddhist temples gen- 
erally on sad occasions; such as funerals, to pray for the honored 
dead, clean tombs, or offer flowers, etc. Shinto shrines are visited 
usually on merry occasions, when births, marriages or other joyous 


events are being celebrated. Shinto shrines have no burial ground, {| 
attached. The blend of the two faiths which, in final analysis, is | 
approximately the religion-of Japan, is mainly a worship of the | | 


dead coupled with a code of ethics—both calculated to promote 
self-abnegation. At any rate, the result is the cultivation of quali- 
ties which mean character in the best sense, self-sacrifice, bravery, 
kindness, and especially loyalty. 

And yet, as remarked already, the Japanese take religion lightly, 
as they take life and love and death. Not flippantly, but with that 
pervasive sense of the insignificance of the individual insect, man, 
which is found in most really religious peoples. And does not the 
acceptance by a people of the idea of Nirvana, or virtual individual 
annihilation, indicate more unselfishness in them than the tenacious 
retention of a belief in the immortality of each miserable ego? 

“Matsuri (festival)” says the Japanese author, Shunkichi 
Akimoto (Saito Man), “means propitiation; that is, feasting the 

(Continued on page 46) 


“The Japanese do well to make autumn the particular season of 


festivals. The sense of approaching dissolution, of the inevi- - 

tability of change, induced by the sight of over-ripe fruit, 

dropping leaves and by the earlier fall of each crisp twilight 

begets a mood of vague melancholy, conducive to the con- 
-templation of spiritual things.” 


The celebration when the boy puts on these © | 


Although Djalal Ogly, in the Soviet Socialistic Republic of Armenia, 
is only a small town, it can collect a crowd when it wants to. Here 
the citizens are watching a review of the “Red” Army. 


Djalal Ogly was once an important military post, but it has fallen into 
considerable decay. The roofs of many of the houses have tumbled in 
or are about to and the roads are strewn with rocks. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE IN SOVIET ARMENIA 


A Visit from the Police—A Shot in the Yard—The Militia Arrives in the Nick of Time 


By Louis A. ParKER 


HE scene of this story is laid in Djalal Ogly, a small Russian 

village on the frontier between the Soviet Republics of 

Georgia and Armenia. Formerly a very important Russian 
military post, it now presents a forlorn condition, with its tumble- 
down houses and rock-strewn roads, but such as it is, it was my 
home for more than a year. 

On an evening as I was sitting in my dining-room entertaining 
dinner guests, the street door of my apartment was suddenly 
opened, and three men in the Soviet Army uniform entered with 
drawn pistols. I immediately sensed danger, but did not leave my 
seat, feeling that a calm exterior might do some good, even though 
inwardly there were fears. One of my guests happened to be my 
interpreter, and I asked her to demand an explanation. This she 
did in Russian, receiving the reply that they had come to search 
for counter-Revolutionary documents. “Tell them that they have 
made a mistake,” I replied, “as this is the home of an American.” 
“We know whose house it is,” the leader replied. ‘Then where is 
your authority to search my house? You must have a document 
from Moscow in order to do this kind of thing.” The leader 
calmly replied that he had such a document, and that it would be 
produced at the Tcheka, or police headquarters, where I was to 
accompany them after the search. He further replied that he was 
a Comissar—and that the house was completely surrounded by 
soldiers, that there was no reason to be alarmed, as the search 
would take two hours and would be thoroughly done. . 


Indignant as I was, I felt the force of his argument, backed up 
with drawn mausers, with a cordon of soldiers around my house. 
Indeed, it was one that I could not resist. I told him, however, 
that this outrage would be reported to Moscow immediately, and 
that whoever was responsible for the irregularity would be pun- 
ished. I then instructed my interpreter to write a note to the 
President of The Jspolcom—the governing official of a province 
under the Soviet system—who happened to be my personal friend, ~ 
asking him to come to my house immediately. This note I was 
not permitted to send. The search proceeded in a quiet and 
orderly manner. The walls of my house were covered with heavy 
Oriental rugs, as is the custom in that part of the world. These 
were pulled away and searches made back of them for hidden 
documents. I had a six-shooter and a Browning pistol lying on 
the writing desk in my bedroom, and these were promptly con- 
fiscated. Trunks were opened, wardrobe and bureau drawers 
thoroughly searched, even tearing open packages of Velox paper, 
much to my sorrow and chagrin, as I am quite a good amateur 
photographer, and such supplies are hard to get in Russia. I had 
quite a valuable collection of old gold coins which I had picked up 
on different occasions, and when I saw the man who was doing the 
searching take these, I protested, stating that this collection could 
have nothing to do with counter-revolutionary activities. The 
leader responded that I need not worry, as all would be returned to 

(Continued on page 46) 


The countryside of Russian Armenia cannot be said to be verdant. 
The houses of this Armenian village are hard to distinguish from the 
barrenness of the near-by hills. 


Djalal Ogly is almost on the border between Soviet Armenia and 


Soviet Georgia. Here is shown the parking space outside of a 
bazaar in a Georgian village of the Caucasus. 
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ACROSS MESOPOTAMIA BY JITNEY 


er 


TRAV EL 


The Motor Route from Haifa to Baghdad—A Desert Night in the 
Shelter of a Motor—Bedouins and Gazelles 


By Dorotuy MacKay 


DIRECT road to the East. This was one of Germany’s 
aye great ambitions before the war—to prevent her accom- 

plishing it, one of the chief aims of the campaigns in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. Such a road has now been quietly 
established for Great Britain by an enterprising group of ex-army 
men, and I have just crossed the desert from Damascus to Baghdad 
by the first convoy of a regular weekly service. 

At the close of the 
Palestine campaign, a 
great opening presented 
itself for motor trans- 
port throughout Pales- 
tine and Syria. The 
standard-gauge railway, 
which runs up from 
Egypt across the Sinai 
Peninsula, stops 
abruptly at Haifa. From 
there only a narrow- 
gauge system gives ac- 
cess to Syria by a de- 
vious route, which 
strikes eastward across 
the Plain of Esdraelon 
and, later, turns west- 
ward from Damascus 
across the Lebanon to 
Beirut. 

A: service of --cars 
from Haifa to Beirut 
along the coast was 
started in 1920, and the 
Syrian mails via Port 
Said have been carried 
by this route for nearly 
three years. Now, after 
a few trial trips at ir- 
regular intervals, a 
transport company has 
boldly launched forth on 
a weekly service between 
Haifa and Baghdad, via 
Beirut and Damascus, a 
journey which involves 
crossing more than 
425 miles of unbroken 
desert. 

Anxious to rejoin my 
husband in Mesopo- 
tamia as soon as 
possible, I resolved im- 
mediately on hearing of 
this new project to re- 
join the first convoy of 
the new service. 

I reached Baghdad in 
three days from Port Said—in complete safety and comfort—and 
I enjoyed every minute of the journey. The old sea route from 
Port Said to Baghdad via Bombay: would have taken a fortnight 
longer, and would have been infinitely more tedious. 

In fact, it is now possible to reach Baghdad from London in 
eight days. The whole orientation of Mesopotamia has been 
changed from a country approached via India to one within easy 
reach of the Mediterranean coast. Mesopotamia now lies on the 
quickest route to Persia and India, and the importance of this 
change to commercial and other interests can hardly be overesti- 
mated. The great step forward which has been so quietly made 
will be more fully realized when it is found that the new weekly 
overland mail service brings Mesopotamia into closer, cheaper and 


© By Underwood and Underwood 


BAGHDAD, CITY OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


The home of Harun Al Raschid and his Viziers, and of Sinbad the Sailor, is now 

within eight days of London, thanks to a motor route from the Mediterranean coast 

over which a weekly passenger service is now conducted. The trip from Haifa, by 
way of Damascus, is very comfortable and takes only a few days. 


more frequent communication with the Western World than 
heretofore. 

On leaving Haifa we turned across the narrow-gauge railway 
onto the beach, along which we sped fifteen glorious miles round 
the Bay of Acre on firm golden sands, often with two wheels in 
the sea. We even ran over some young skate sunning themselves 
in the warm, shallow ripples. 


The little white town 
of Acre is not only rich’ 
in historical associations 
with the Crusaders and 
with Napoleon’s brief 
and ill-fated campaign | 
in Palestine—it is re- 
markably _ picturesque 
and contains some very 
interesting b uild ings. 
On the outskirts of the 
town there are a won- 
derful cedar grove and 
the beautiful, well- 
watered gardens of the 
Bahai. The latter are 
filled with many strange 
and exotic plants 
brought from Persia 
and elsewhere. Not far 
beyond Acre, gangs of 
heavily chained prison- 
ers from the civil gaols 
of Palestine were at 
work on a new road to 
the Palestine-S yrian 
frontier. An ancient 
cemetery had just been 
cut through and a beau- 
tifully worked leaden 
sarcophagus of Graeco- 
Roman date discovered, 

Where the frontier 
crosses Ras en Nakura, 
a white chalky headland 
containing some inter- 
esting caverns, we were 
stopped and questioned ~ 
by a Palestinian police 
outpost. A few yards 
further on a French 
outpost examined our 
passports. 

Tyre on its promon- 
tory—once an island— 
is passed on the left. 
The dye industry for 
which the town was 
famed in ancient times 
from the days of Solomon onwards is, alas, carried on no longer, 
Tyrian purple, the product of a humble sea-snail, Murex purpurea, 
is lost to the world. Across a wide plain, Sidon with its castle 
and extensive fruit gardens soon came into view. Here we both 
put down and picked up bags of mail. Between Sidon and Beirut 
the road passes round the face of a headland where is to be seen 
what is probably the most interesting war memorial in the world. 
The victorious conquerors of all the ages who have passed that 
way, since the Pharaohs of the 18th and 19th dynasties, have left 
inscriptions on the face of the cliffs to commemorate their passing. 
The latest addition to this unique historical record is the memorial 
to the great march northwards of the British armies in 1918, 
together with the French contingent. 


ment to the view. Beirut looks its most 
attractive from the sea. Those who would 
see its picturesque streets and bazaars at 
close quarters must not be too particular 
about cleanliness nor resentful of Orien- 
| tal smells. To the feminine mind, the 
) ‘city has at least one great attraction—its 
+ excellent shops, where nearly everything 
can be obtained at phenomenal cheapness 
at the present rate of exchange. 

The famous “cedars of Lebanon,” used 
by the Egyptian Pharaohs, Solomon and 
Nebuchadnezzar in building their palaces 
and temples, are now, alas, limited to one 
or two groves. But the mountain slopes 
are clad with vine, olive and almond. In 
springtime a riotous profusion of flowers 
clothes its flanks and valleys with sheets 
of glorious color. 

Our convoy of three cars left Damas- 
cus at 5.45 A. M. on September 23d. The 
British liaison officer in French Syria saw 
us off, for it was considered an almost 


The Haifa-Baghdad “passenger convoy, one hundred and fifty miles out from Ramadi, ’Iraq Ob sranidite ws F ; 
(Mesopotamia), meets a convoy of the British Royal Air Force repairing the plowed furrow ‘ Tt animal lite we saw a tew birds and 
by means of which the air mail is guided across the desert. insects, mostly unfamiliar, and herds of 


The Haifa-Baghdad convoy has few such bad spots as this to go through. The way is ex- 
cellent for the most part, as is borne out by the fact that the first convoy to make the trip. 2 
consisting of three cars, all heavily laden, had only two blowouts between Damascus and Baghdad. (Continued on page 48) 
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of our expectations. Here were no roll- 
ing hills of sand, but hard smooth ground 
with a thin covering of short grass and 
stunted sweet-smelling shrubs—withered 
and brownish-gray in color after the long 
dry season—nearly the whole way across 
to the Euphrates. For the first few miles 
there were large patches of a succulent- 
looking, yellowish-green plant, which is 
gathered by the natives for use in making 
soap. Here and there small dried up 
water-courses broke the smooth running 
of the cars; the driver called out, “Hold 
tight,” followed by the smiling question, 
“Still there?” After the slight rainy sea- 


“OUT IN THE BLUE” son of the winter, the-desert-must-literally 


“Dlossom as the rose.” 


gazelle fled at our approach. Jackals, too, 
are to be heard at night. But, from the 


The beautiful city of Beirut, overhung by the towering Lebanon, time we left the Damascus-Aleppo road, we saw not a single 
is approached through ancient olive groves several miles in extent. Arab until close upon Ramadi—a distance of nearly 450 miles— 
As is the case with so many Oriental cities, distance lends enchant- when we encountered a solitary goatherd with his flock. At this 


A HISTORIC STOPPING PLACE ON THE MEDITERRANEAN SHORE 


The little white village of Acre, dry, dirty, and glaring with the bitter heat, has many associa- 
tions with the medieval crusades, and is also remembered in connection with Napoleon’s brief 
and disastrous campaign in Palestine, of which the bronze mortar on the left is a relic. 


historic occasion. By seven o’clock we turned eastwards off the season of the year the Bedouins are all further north in less arid 
Damascus-Aleppo road, which skirts the foothills of the Anti- — regions. ; 
Lebanon, and struck out into the desert. But it was not the desert Rather more than half way to the Euphrates we crossed a wide 


river valley of some former age—the 
Wadi Hauran. That water is obtainable 
not far below the surface is evident from 
the existence of the Rutbe Wells in the 
eastern portion of the valley. Their water 
is said not to be very good and full of 
beetles, but the Bedouins find it quite good 
enough for their camels and themselves 
during those seasons of the year which 
bring them to this region. 

In bygone ages the Wadi Hauran must 
have presented quite another spectacle 
from its present deserted condition. There 
are traces of ruined cities here and there, 
and on all the surrounding hills are well- 
worn tracks, which, the Arab guide told 
us, have survived from the most ancient 
times. We camped for the night a few 
miles east of the Wadi, having traveled 
for an hour after dark. Our first thought 
on getting out of the cars was, naturally, 
awash. But water being far too precious 
to use merely for washing purposes, we 
discovered that a handkerchief soaked in 
eau-de-cologne provides quite an adequate 
and refreshing clean up. Eau-de-cologne 


; MIRED IN THE MIDDLE OF MESOPOTAMIA can, fortunately, be bought much more 


cheaply in the East than at home. 
The three cars were drawn up to form 
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does not limit his travels to established cities, the depletion 

of the forest cover of the earth must be strikingly apparent. 
What may not be so apparent is the effect which this change from 
the aboriginal state of nature has and must continue to have 
upon the course of human life. The mere question of the use of 
wood in the constructions and appliances of civilization, although 
it may at first glance appear to be most important, is of relatively 
small consequence. Men have survived more radical losses and 
reorganizations than any that could be made necessary by the 
exhaustion of even the entire world’s wood supply. There are 


Te the traveler in almost any part of the world, provided he 


@®@ FOREST LANDS 
(PLOTTED To SCALE OF MAP) @=25 BILLION BD. FT. 


nations now where practically no wood is used excepting in manu- 
factured objects imported from elsewhere. The commercial use 
of timber, however, serves as an index to the rapidity with which 
the forests of the world are vanishing. In such capacity the Ram- 
bler will return to that subject shortly. It is enough to say now 
that the more important and much more far-reaching consequences 
of deforestation are things which the average man never for one 
moment considers. For instance, in a hilly forested region, there 
is always a more or less constant stream flow due to the fact that 
the forest cover, the trees and their roots, and the plants and mosses 
which they shelter, act as a blotter to retain and conserve the 
moisture of rainfall, feeding it slowly to the rivers. In an un- 
forested region where the ground is not level the rainfall i8 not 
held back but rushes immediately away down the water-courses 
in the form of floods, carrying with it stones and surface soil and 
making it impossible for any plants or helpful grasses even to grow 
upon the ground. One result of this is, of course, the rendering 
useless for power purposes of the rivers of the unforested region. 
Without power or flow for irrigation, or the natural moisture which, 
only a forest cover can assure, there can be no successful human 
occupation of the land. 


Now human beings are very proud of being able to say that they 
are the controlling element in the-destiny of the planet on which 
they live. They are proud of saying that some day all physical 
problems will be solved by the human brain and every grain of 
dust utilized for man’s benefit. They say these things and yet 
they sit back and do not realize that some of the very benefits which 
they now enjoy have been obtained at the expense of natural re- 
sources which, once lost, cannot ever be regained. They do not 
realize that the destruction of their forests, which in the United 
States of America is going on at a terrific rate of speed, having 
reduced the virgin forest of the eastern states from an original of 
six hundred and eighty-one million acres to a present of a little 
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‘over sixty million acres and that of the western states from an 


original of one hundred and forty million acres to a little more 
than half of that area, can, if allowed to continue, actually result 
in a change in the climate of the country which may easily be so 
serious as to make it uninhabitable excepting at a price which the 
civilized and artificialized race may not be able to pay. Because 
any such change might take thousands of years we do not worry 
very much about it, and yet this is no idle jest. If we are to survive 
we have got to worry about it. 

Let us consider a few facts with regard to the forest situation 
in the United States. Our original primeval forests contained, at a 
conservative estimate, about five and a half thousand billion feet 
of board timber. We now have only about two and a half thou- 
sand billion feet and we are reducing this amount every year by 
something like fifty-three billion feet. There is a popular belief 
that our forest lands, denuded by destructive lumbering and its 
ally fire, can easily be reforested by casual tree planting. We do 
not realize that even today we cut in one day as much forest as 
we replace by planting in an entire year. Furthermore, the annual 
drain on our forests by cutting, fire, and other destructive agencies, 
is four times as great as the amount of wood grown each year 
and nearly twice as great as we could grow under such forestry 
methods as leaving seed trees where necessary and protecting 
growing forests from fire. In fact, the present rate of drain upon 
our forests is nearly as great as‘any. known methods of forestry 
could possibly meet tpon an area such as that which we are able 
to use for forest purposes, that is, about four hundred and seventy 
million acres. It appears, therefore, that if, beginning today, we 
do everything in our power to cultivate our forests as a crop and 
produce and extend them as much as humanly possible, we shall 
only just about be able to keep them from disappearing—provided, 
of course, that we remember not to use any more timber than we 
are now using in a year. 

I think that anyone will agree with me that the situation is serious. 
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I ask anyone who does not to consider whether or not he would like 
to have the beautifully wooded slopes of the Appalachians, the 
Rockies, the Sierras, come in the course of time to look like the 
mountains of the interior of China, which are at the mercy of the 
elements and upon which scarcely a blade of grass can grow to help 
hold back the waters which descend in rain or in melting snow 
from the still higher Himalayas, and which rush down the Chinese 
gorges a hundred feet deep, drowning, and making homeless, 
thousands upon thousands of helpless people every year. The Ram- 
bler feels that there is nothing more to say on this subject. Some- 
thing must be done. Even the city-dweller who has never seen 
any tree larger than the rubber plant in his front parlor cannot be 
excused from the duty of raising his voice before it is too late to 
save the forests by means of which, in more ways than meet the eye, 
we are enabled to live in the temperate climate of a prosperous 
nation in comparative safety of our lives. In case any one should 
read what I have written here and be in doubt as to what he can do 
to raise his voice and lift his hand to aid, the Rambler will be very 
glad to hear from him and to suggest ways and means which are 
not beyond the reach of any man. 
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When safes and locks 


fail, you can count on 
your Hartford policy 


AFES and vaults help, but in the last 
analysis they are only burglar reszstent. 
They are not burglary proof, for it is only 
a question of time before any safe or vault 
can be opened by one means or another. 
But no crook can break through a Hartford 
policy or rob you of the protection that 
Hartford Burglary Insurance guarantees. 


Be sure that you are adequately insured 
and be sure that the company carrying the 
risk is thoroughly dependable. See our 
local representative or write direct to the 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CoO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 
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The Romance that is France 
Awaits You | 


WW really does make France? 
..» Not her land and sky and 
water, but her people. What they 
have builded .. . what they have 
lived! A thousand years of daring. 
Joan of Arc... Louis XIV... ; 
Napoleon . . . the Marne? 


And this child of France, the French 
Line . . . whence comes its amaz- 
ing differences? Not so many boats 
on sO many seas—so many tours 
across the sands. But the life that 
beats in those boats like the heart 
in the body. The splendor of vision 
that caught North Africa in the 
Gallic spell. The art that makes a 
little poem of a breakfast tray— 
the gayety that turns a six-day 
crossing into an adventure! 


If you’re going to France, walk 
into France right up the gangplank 
and land at acovered pier at Havre, 
which is the port of Paris, only three 
hours away. Get six days more of 
France. Begin to understand 
France before you’ve dropped 
Sandy Hook astern... 


Whether you plan a quick trip on 
an express liner or a leisurely cross- 
ing, the French Line service pro- 
vides the route idéale. 
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THESE SERVICES; 
oe 
New York 
Plymouth Havre 
Express de Luxe Liners 
PARIS FRANCE 
LAFAYETTE 
ee 
New York Havre Paris 
One-Cabin Steamers 
DE GRASSE LA SAVOIE 
CHICAGO SUFFREN 
ROCHAMBEAU 
oe 
New York Vigo BordeauP 
LA BOURDONNAIS 
ROUSSILLON 
oe 
New Orleans Havre Paris 
DE LASALLE NIAGARA 
oe 


North African Motor Tours 


Trench Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY E 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


STILL GROWING 


The Directors of the Club are again 
happy to report a satisfactory advance in 
Club membership. During the month of 
May, 1250 new members were admitted as 
against 158 during the same month of 1923. 

For the benefit of these new members 
we are again listing on this page all the 
available booklets on points of interest in 
the United States. The Secretary will be 
glad to supply (to members only) any 
booklet desired. 

We also have on file many booklets on 
foreign countries. If you will advise the 
Secretary what places abroad you are plan- 
ning to visit we shall be glad to send 
you appropriate descriptive folders. 


MOTOR TOURING 


The Club’s Motor Touring Department 
will be glad to plan tours for members who 
make specific request to the Secretary for 
such assistance. When writing state when 
you expect to take the trip under considera- 
tion, giving as complete details as possible, 
including number of people in the party, 
special points of interest, and even size of 
car, also whether or not you wish to camp 
by the way. If you wish to put up at hotels 
we shall be glad to know something of the 
amount of money you care to spend on the 
trip. The Secretary will be glad to make 
up a complete and detailed itinerary and 
supply it with a marked road map. 


MEMBERSHIP DISTRIBUTION 


It may interest members to know some- 
thing of the scope of the Club’s activities. 
In very truth the sun never sets on mem- 
bers of this organization. In addition to 
members from every state in the United 
States we have members in— 

Germany, Italy, France, England, 
Sweden, Turkey, The Virgin Islands, Fin- 
land, Australia, The Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, The Philippine Islands, Cuba, 
Bermuda, Alaska, Mexico, Canada, Chile, 
The Republic of Central America, Peru, 
and Colombia. 


BOOKLETS AND BULLETINS 


New York and New England—The Cat- 
skill Mountains, The Adirondacks, The 
1000 Islands, Lake George and Lake Cham- 
plain, Along the Sunrise Trails of Long 
Island, Mountain and Lake Resorts Along 
the Lackawanna Railroad, Hotels and 
Camps in Maine and New Hampshire, 
Summer Resort Manual (Southern New 
England Seashore, Mountain and Country 
Resorts), Hotels, Farms, Cottages and 
Camps in New England, All Along Shore, 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


Dr. William T. Hornaday 
Director, New York Zoological 
Rowe Park 


O BJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our national resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Water Courses and Canoe Voyages in 
Maine, The Belgrade Lakes, Fishing in 
Maine, Alongshore from the Kennebec to 
Penobscot Bay, Lakes and Woods of Maine, 
Lafayett National Park, Bar Harbor, Na- 
tional Forests in the Eastern District, 
Vacations in the White Mountain National 
Forest, To the Summit of Mt. Washington, 
Lake Winnepesauke, Lake Sunapee, Cape 
Ann, 

The South—The Land of the Sky, The 
Gulf Coast, Chicamauga and Adjacent 
Battlefields. 


California—California Calls You; California 
Picture Book; California for the Tourist; 
Southern California by Trolley; California for 
the Settler; Lake Tahoe; Los Angeles Today; 
Los Angeles, What to See and How to See It; 
San Francisco, Ten One-Day Tours; Feeling at 
Home in San Francisco; Sacramento. 

Texas—Sunny San Antonio. 

The Southwest—Off the Beaten Path in New 
Mexico and Arizona; Apache Trail of Arizona; 
Arizona Winter; Old Santa Fe and Roundabout; 
Colorado and Utah Rockies; Colorado’s Mountain 
Playgrounds ; Colorado Summer ; Colorado Play- 
grounds; Pike’s Peak Via the World’s Famous 
Cog Road; Colorado Under the Turquoise Sky; 
Outdoor Life in the Rockies; Scenic Colorado 
and Utah; Come Up to Colorado; The Story of 
a First Trip Through the Colorado Rockies; 
Topographical Map of Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Estes Park, and Environs, Colorado; Teton 
Mountain Route to Yellowstone Park; The Cody 
Road to Yellowstone Park; the Colorado Way to 
Yellowstone. 

The Pacific Northwest—The Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska; Pacific Northwest, the Wonderland; 
Mountaineering in the Pacific Northwest; Golfing, 
Fishing, and Yachting in the Pacific Northwest; 
Visit Seattle; In the Green Summer Playground 
Around Spokane; Alaska, Atlin and the Yukon; 
Alaska Steamship Company, British Columbia 
Coast Service; To Alaska Via Seattle Gateway; 
Portland Oregon, Featuring the Columbia River 
Highway; Book of Facts and Information About 
Portland; Northeastern Wyoming; Vacation 
Land in the National Forest of Oregon; Moun- 
tain Outing in the Rainier National Forest; 
Forest Trails and Highways of the Mount 
Rainier National Forest; Forest Trails and High- 
ways of the Mount Hood Region. 

Canada—Resorts in the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies; Pacific Coast Tours Through the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies; Golf in Canada; 
Bungalow Camps in Ontario; Bungalow Camps 
in the Canadian Pacific Rockies; Lake Winder- 
mere Camp; Hunting and Fishing in New Bruns- 
wick; French River. 

Hawaii—Hawaii, The year round Playground; 
Hawaii, A Primer; See All of Hawaii! 

National Parks—Rocky Mountain National 
Park; Crater Lake National Park; Sequoia and 
General Grant National Parks; Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park; Zion National Park; Hawaii Na- 
tional Park; Yellowstone National Park; Yosem- 
ite Park; Glacier National Park; The Grand 


Canyon; The Petrified Forest National Monu- | 


ment; Hot Springs National Park. 


SUBTERRANEAN WATERS 


The rocks that form the crust of the 
earth are not solid throughout but contain 
innumerable holes, or open spaces, which 
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range in size from minute pores to huge 
caverns. These open spaces, both large and 

small, are the underground reservoirs that 

feed springs and wells and furnish the 

water supply for most of mankind. Rocks: 

are of many kinds, and they differ greatly 

in the number, size, shape, and arrangement — 
of the open spaces which they contain, and — 
hence in their capacity to hold and yield _ 
water. The occurrence of ground water in 

any region may be determined by the char- 

acter and distribution of the rocks by which 

it is underlain—that is, by the geology of 

the region. 

The water-bearing openings in the rocks 
are the result of processes that have been 
at work on the materials of the earth 
through the long ages of geologic time, 
forming and altering the rocks. Most of 
these openings can be grouped into three 
main classes—(1) openings that existed 
in beds when the materials that formed 
them were laid down, such as the spaces 
between the pebbles that compose a bed of 
gravel or between the grains of a bed of 
sand or a sandstone; (2) cracks or joints 
into which the hard, brittle rocks, such as_ 
granite, quartzite, and slate, have everywhere 
been broken; and (3) crevices and caverns 
produced by the work of ground water, as 
in. limestone. The water percolating 
through the rocks produces opposite effects _ 
in different places. In some places it cre-~ 
ates large openings by dissolving the rock 
material ; in others it fills the existing open- 
ings with the material that it throws down. 

The occurrence of the water in rocks is 


‘profoundly affected by their structure. The 


dip or slope of the formations, the arches — 
and troughs into which they have been bent, — 
the fractures or faults that have been pro- 
duced in the rocks by tremendous earth 
stresses, the irregularities of old land sur- 
faces that were buried beneath younger 
sediments, the dikes or walls of rock that — 
were formed by molten lava, which was 
forced upward through cracks in the rocks” 
—all these structural features affect the 
occurrence of the ground water. The driller 
who does not understand the significance of 
these features is bewildered by them, but if 
be studies them carefully they will give him 
clues by which he can forecast in advance 
of drilling the ground-water conditions in — 
any locality. 
For many years the Interior Department, 
through the Geological Survey, has been 
studying the ground-water resources of the — 
United States, and it has published more 
than two hundred reports on this subject. 
One of the latest of these reports is a paper 
by O. E. Meinzer, Water-Supply Paper 
489 U. S. Geological Survey, which will 


be supplied on application. a 


—the ideal scenic travel route 


North? South? East? West? Whatever your destination, you 
should plan toinclude the daylight trip up or down this river 
of wonderful and unequaled charm.. Convenient rail connections. 


A delightful water route beween Albany and New York 


: For 150 miles an endless panorama of Nature’s most superb 
handiwork viewed in cool comfort from the spacious decks of 
the magnificent Day Line flyers! It is an experience you can- 
not afford to miss. 


Luxurious day parlors—select orchestras— superior 
cuisine. Rail tickets accepted New York to 
Albany and Albany to New York. Delightful One 
Day Outings. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 


b? New MONTEREY 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Directly on the Ocean 
The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 


American Plan Capacity 500 Opens June 28th 
New Jersey’s Most Beautiful a la Carte Grill-Room 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ALL ROOMS 
Golf That Makes You Play Your Best 
Interesting Social Life. Daily Concerts and Dancing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining. Fine Ocean Bathing 

SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 


New Yorx Orrice, 383 Mapison AveE.—TELEPHONE VAN. 4990 
McDonnell & Co.:—Members New York Stock Exchange 


On “The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight” 
WIN1ER- THE FRINCESS MARTHA- ST. FETERSEURG, FLA 
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Why not cheque your 
money and yourself 


Experienced travelers always do. That is, they change their 

money into American Express Travelers Cheques before they start— 
thus making sure that if it is lost or stolen, before they properly 
sign the cheques or transfer them for value or otherwise—they will 
not be the loser. In addition, they know the value of the helpful 
Personal Service which goes with these cheques. 
This Personal Service side of chequing is extended through the 
highly developed American Express system of international offices 
round the world and through 26,700 Express Offices in the United 
States and Canada. 

Chequing with American Express Travelers Cheques is just as 
simple as checking your hat or your bag and much more 
necessary. It’s the fine art of Chequing—the key to the fine art 
of Travel. 

Issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100 denominations, American Express 
Travelers Cheques cost only 75c per $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations and itineraries; 
or plan your trip through 


American Express Co. 
65 Broadway, New York 
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The best way to see the 
Historic Shrines 


and scenic beauties of 


England & Wales 


From Cornwall, with its wild and rock- 
ribbed coast, and Devon with its 
picturesque old-world villages, the lines 
of the Great Western Railway traverse 
the most beautiful shires of England, 
penetrating the rugged mountain scenery 
of Wales and running eastward to the 
peaceful land of Shakespeare. 


Famous Abbey ruins and numerous old 
Castles, besides many of the most beauti- 
ful Cathedrals in England are along the 
lines of the Great Western’s railway 
system. 


All that is most interesting and beautiful 
in England is easily and comfortably 
reached by- means ‘of the Great 
Western’s service. 


Practical suggestions on the most 
economical way of visiting them, besides 
illustrated Guide books and maps will 
be supplied on application to:— 


R. L. LEA, General Agent, 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY Co., 


315, 5th Avenue, New York & 37, Adelaide St., East Toronto 


Guide booklets may also be obtained at the Information Bureau of this magazine. 


NOTES of th NEW YORK THEATRE: 


TRAVEL 
} 


A SERVICE OF SUGGESTION FOR THE TRAVELER AND 
INFORMATION FOR THE STAY-AT-HOME 


The presence of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in New York during 
late June and early July kept a little 
more than usual summer activity in 
the theaters. Most of the more seri- 
ous plays have gone, however, leaving 
the field to reviews and musical shows. 


Fashion—Greenwich Village. It 
seems rather a pity that the Province- 
town Players, in reviving Anna Cora 
Mowatt’s satiric comedy “Fashion,” 
should have marred an excellent under- 
taking by resorting in so wholesale a 
manner to burlesque. The first Amer- 
ican dramatic satire, and the success 
of the season in the year of its pro- 
duction, 1845, the play needs no such 
bush to advertise its peculiar merits. 
For here, animate in this drama of the 
unfortunate Mrs. Tiffany and her at- 
tempt to lead a life of fashion, are the 
vanished elegancies of speech, the sen- 


timental posturings, the sensibility—to~” 


borrow from the jargon of an-earlier 
period—which one encounters upon 
dipping into Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
Here are the persons and the situations 
of a novel by Jane Austen, unsalted by 
that lady’s salutory derision. Soberly 
played, these would be deliciously 
funny; they become strained under the 
reproving emphasis of burlesque. None 
the less, fashion is exquisite entertain- 
ment, as is attested by its six months’ 
run in crowded New York. 


Little Jesse James—Little. Here 
is an unusual type of comedy which 
has run for an entire year and is still 
going strong. Syncopated naughtiness, 
smart dialogue, clever acting, and a 
chorus which is not merely pretty, 
make a far better than average enter- 
tainment of this comedy with music. 
The music, by the way, is supplied by 
the James Boys, a Paul Whiteman 
band that easily lives up to its repu- 
tation. 


The Kreutzer Sonata— Frazee. 
Here after nearly twenty years is Ber- 
tha Kalich back again in the famous 
Kreutzer Sonata. Mme. Kalich is still 
a very fine actress but the play, if it 
ever was, is no longer a very great 
play. The underlying thesis is a 
strained and difficult one which con- 
trives only to heighten the general 
gloom in which the piece is—as it 
must be—played. Considering that this 
is the type of literature with which the 
Russian mind was first introduced to 
us it is not strange that we got the 
impression that Russia was a land of 
ice and snow as much in the lives of 
its inhabitants as in its steppes and 
rivers. Mme. Kalich’s supporting cast 
is excellent. All do their best to con- 
ceal the fact that a great deal has 
happened since The Kreutzer Sonata 
was first whispered about by our 
mothers. 


Plain Jane—New Amsterdam. 
“Plain Jane” is a delightful musical 
comedy and is brimful of wonderful 
dancing and charming catchy tunes. 
The first act moves with great speed 
and snap, and the prize fight in the 
second act is most realistic and seems 
to be relished by all. While all of the 
principals are excellent the acting of 
Joe Laurie, Jr., should be commented 
upon. He is really responsible for the 
comedy and there isn’t a dull moment 
while he is on the stage. The play is 
woven around the usual theme—a poor 
girl rising to success through a rich 
man’s son. We can recommend this 
musical show unreservedly. 


Innocent Eyes—Winter Garden. 
Fortunately for the theatrical man- 
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agers there is neither a dearth among 
available young ladies of long and 
lovely legs nor of persons who are 
willing to pay cash to see them. If 
there were either of these things 
“Tnnocent Eyes” would go by the 
board. Mlle. Mistinguett of Paris, 
originator, some time in the last cen- 
tury, of the deadly Apache Dance 
(deadly in more ways than one) is 
very well preserved. There is some 
humor in the show and what there i is 
is good. 


Vogues—Shubert. Full of every- 
thing, very bright and sparkling. Fred 
Allen and Jimmy Savo, the evening’s 
idiots, are responsible for some very 
intense laughter. Odette Myrtil, for 
whom, if we are to judge by the ad- 
vertisements the party is being give 
has a fine voice and a fine stage per- 
sonality. is 


= a 
BRIEFER NOTICE 


The Miracle—Century. Great dra- 
matic spectacle about which there is 
much real beauty and solemn dignity. 
It is elaborately staged and beautifully 
performed. No one should miss it. 


Spring Cleaning—Eltinge. How 
to live high | and play safe. An excel- 
lent evening’s entertainment. 


The Outsider—Forty-ninth Street, 
An intense and gripping drama of the 
struggle of an unorthodox medical man 
for recognition. 


Saint Joan — Empire. Bernard 
Shaw treating, with sentiment and 
reverence, the story of France’s girli 
heroine. Not so long-winded as some 
of Shaw’s and very pleasing on the 
whole. 


Artists and Models—Winter Gar 
den. Clever and yet not Finer, Gat 
intelligent review with considerable 
emphasis on the female form. | 


Beggar on Horéchack—Byali 
hurst. One of the season’s best 
most unusual comedies with Roland 
Young and some music by Deeyay 
Taylor. 


Cyrano—National. Rostand’s a 
mantic drama well, if a little flam- 
boyantly, acted by ‘Walter Hampden. 


The Potters—Plymouth. Amusing 
and well-played romance of the great 
American family. 


Outward Bound—Ritz. A novel 
idea by means of which you are given 
a glimpse of one form of after life 
without feeling that it is too uncanny. 
Well worth seeing. | 


Hell-Bent-for-Heaven — Frazee. 
Feuds, liquor, gun-play, and religious 
fanaticism make a lively evening: : 


The Show Off—Playhouse. A 
keen and amusing study, at times 
pathetically tragic, of the elaborate 
liar and braggart. 


The Music Box Review—Music¢ 
Box. Elaborate and beautiful review 
a little below the Music Box standard. 


Seventh Heaven—Booth. Foolish 
but popular melodrama. 


Sun-Up—Princess. A thriller of 
the Carolina mountaineers stressing 
primitive emotional reactions. ; 


of New Sights.Scenes 
and Experiences — 


67 Days 


A Reinvigorating Vacation Time 
of Rest-Relaxation~Entertainment 


All the points of chief interest about the Great 
Sea of the Ancients will be visited during this 67 day 
cruise on the Great White Star Liner 


“HOMERIC” 


exclusively chartered by us. Many shore excursions of noteworthy 
interest and an especially long stay in Egypt, the Holy Land, etc. 


_ Leaving New York January 24, returning April 1. 
Stop-aver privileges. Numbers Strictly Limited. 


Steamer, cuisine, service—the very best that can be offered—the man- 
agement such as only an organization of our matchless experience and 
resources can provide. Make your reservations NOW! 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
(near 47th Street) (Opp. City Hall) 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


Toronto Montr Vancouver 


Investigate the Famous 
PACIFIC MAIL CRUISE 


on your trip to 


Tay eay | Se = 


FIRST CLASS 


ABOUT $1 0: DAY 


Take advantage of the low rates on this 
wonderful combination round trip to Cali- 
fornia. Take the PACIFIC MAIL 
CRUISE to the Coast, thru the 
Panama Canal. See Mexico and Central 
America on the way. Choice of returning 
by any direct rail route with stop-over 
privileges. Slight additional cost return- 
ing via Apache Trail, Yosemite, Yellow- 


stone, Grand Canyon, Portland, Seattle 
or Vancouver, etc. 


NEW YORK to 


Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Thru the Panama Canal 


In choosing your steamer for the Coast, be: sure of 

these things: Make certain the vessel is con- 
structed especially for Tropical service. Insist 
on an outside room. Sleep in a bed—not a berth 
or bunk. Extra conveniences, such as electric 
fans, swimming tanks, wireless, broad open decks, 
_music, etc., also mean much to the trip. To 
assure yourself of all these features investigate 
the PACIFIC MAIL CRUISE first! Lowest 
First Class Rate per day. 


Tickets and Information from any 
Steamship, Tourist, Railroad Agent 
or write for Booklet X 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO. 


10 Hanover Sq., New York Tel. Bowling Green 4630 


ONE WAY STEAMER 
Going 
ONE WAY RAIL 


Returning 


REDUCED RATES 


$315 


Including Meals and Bed on 
Steamer 


FIRST CLASS 


SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 


S.S. COLOMBIA, July 10 
S. S. VENEZUELA, July 30 
S. S. ECUADOR, August 27 


Pan Ameri 
Line 


LAN your trip now to the won- 

derland below the equator. 
Four white sister ships, the finest 
and fastest on the route, sail every 
two weeks from New York, reach- 


ing Rio in less than 12 days. No 
more pleasant vacation can be im- 


agined than a trip on one of these 
United States Government vessels 
to Rio, Santos, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. 


Send the Coupon 


Your Government will send you 
profusely illustrated literature about 
South America and the Pan America 
Line’s ships if you willsend the coupon. 


Pan America Line 
Munson S. S. Line 


67 Wall Street, New York City 
Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Consult Your Local Agent 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Desk B217 Washington, D.C. 
Please send the U.S. Government Booklet giving 


facts about South America and the Pan America 
Line. 


If I go date will be about 
There will be 


____in my party. 


Name 


Address__ 


Town 
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¥ 46 5 Years successful shipping business with U.S. A 
ert THE HOUSE FOR FINE FURNITURE” 


GILL & REIGATE 


_T3to77, OXFORD ST., and 7,S0HOSQ.,LONDON, WI. 
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Comfort When Away From Home Awaits You at the 


HOTEL VAN RENSSELAER 


Fifth Avenue and Eleventh Street, New York City 


A NEW HOTEL IN OLD NEW YORK in 
the Washington Square district offers hospitality 
which includes sunny, airy rooms, delightful 
cuisine and a friendly, homelike atmosphere. 

Located on Fifth Avenue ’bus line and within 
three minutes’ walk of all subways and “L”’ roads. 
Ten minutes by taxi from Grand Central and 
Send a postal for rates to 


MANAGER 


JOSEPH HORNE Co. 
PITTSBURGH 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


February 22, 1924 


Mr. S. E. Strong 
206 Central Viaduct 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Strong: 
I an glad to write a few words regarding "Noburn.* 


Both my brother and I have very fair complexions and 
thin skin and very easily sunburn. In fact, my 
brother during fishing trips or continuous days in 

the sun, has been obliged to wear a handkerchief ad 
over the lower part of his face and I have manufactured 
a@ mask for myself which I have worn for hours at a time 
to prevent excessive sunburn. 


During my last two trips to Florida, I have used 
"Noburn" with the greatest success. In fact, in 

my last trip, I was able to discard the mask entirely 
and by putting on “Noburn" suffered no discomfort 
from sunburn. My brother's case was similar. 


Yours very Aruly 


Just one application of 
NOBURN before each exposure 
and you are sunburn proof. You 
get the tan butnotthe burn. Not 
a healing agent, but a scientific 
preventive. Aninvisible, odor- 
less, harmless liquid. Easily put 
on, quickly washed off. You 
can’t tell you have it on, 


STRONG-COBB & COMPANY 


In Business 90 Years 
310 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O. 


Enclosed is $1.00 for a 
bottle of NOBURN. You 
agree to refund the dollar if it 
fails to prevent sunburn and 
windburn. 


State 


THE TRAVELER’S BOOKSHELF ~ 


TRAVEER 


; 
BRIEF MENTION OF NEW AND IMPORTANT VOLUMES BEARING 
UPON TRAVEL AND MATTERS OF ALLIED INTEREST | 


Across the Great Craterland to 


the Congo. By T. Alexander Barns. 
Ill. Knopt. $7.50. 


Mr. Barns is an explorer and scien- 
tist of considerable note, not a roman- 
tic adventurer in search of hints upon 
which to build inventions for stay-at- 
home folk. You can believe what he 
says and be grateful to him for the 
quality of mind and acuteness of ob- 
servation which enables him to say so 
much. The volcano region of Central 
Africa has been very little known to 
the outsider. It is, according to Mr. 
Barns, a fairyland of beauty and a 
world in itself where, in the giant 
craters of old peaks, thousands of head 
of wild animals roam unmolested by 
any but their own kind. Mr. Barns’ 
book is one of the best.of African 
stories. It is particularly valuable for 
the author’s comments on the gorilla, 
which he had unusual opportunities 
for observing. 


In Brightest Africa. By Carl E. 
Akeley. Ill. Doubleday. $5.00. 


Mr. Akeley’s last trip to Africa was 
for the purpose of securing specimens 
and photographs of the gorilla in the 
regions about Karisimbi. His story 
is particularly interesting because he, 
like Mr. Barns, is a serious scientist 
interested in the truth rather than in 
proving that he is a hero constantly 
braving dangers at the hands of 
savage beasts. Mr. Akeley adds one 
more link in the chain of evidence, of 
which he himself has supplied the 
greater part, to the effect that the 
gorilla is a peaceable, interesting and 
not at all dangerous creature. In 
Brightest Africa is a book of unusual 
interest in which Africa is invested 
with a personality and made to seem 
not like an unfriendly jungle of dark- 
ness but a sunny land of great natural 
charm. 


Chinese Lanterns. By Grace 
Thompson Seton. Ill. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.50. 

Mrs. Seton, the wife of Ernest 


Thompson Seton, well-known natu- 
ralist, has done a great deal of 
traveling all over the world. She is 
chiefly interested, it seems, in the de- 
velopment of new ideas among peoples 
of old civilizations. This time she 
deals with the Chinese and her expe- 
riences during a brief stay in their 
country. Mrs. Seton obviously has 
access to high officials and to valuable 
sources of information, but none the 
less her study of the Chinese seems 
to be very superficial. There are things 
to be discovered about a people and 
their nation which may not be learned 
from either high officials or official 
sources of information. 


Angkor. Ruins in Cambodia. By 
P. Jeannerat de Beerski. Houghton 
Mifflin. : 

Buried in the inaccessible jungles of 
French Indo-China, their stones dis- 
arranged and thrown down by the 
vines and jungle trees which have 
grown among them, are the temples 
and edifices of a vanished race, ancient 
and in its day powerful. Mr. de 
Beerski has made a careful study of 
these ruins and has written a charm- 
ing record of his studies in this book. 
It seems incredible that so accurate 
and interested an observer as Mr. de 
Beerski could have planned a book of 
this kind without photographs. His 
drawings are praiseworthy attempts 
at illustration, but they are not art 
nor are they in any way a substitute 
for the value of photographs. 
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Japan. 


By H. H. Powers. i 
Macmillan. ( 


Mr. Powers is a very well-known 
traveler who has the gift of exposi- 
tion. He can make the reader under- 
stand what he is talking about. This 
volume on Japan, which begins the 
University Travel Series to be issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan, is, so far as we 
are able to judge, the best short ac- 
count in English of the Japanese 
Empire. No one should imagine that 
it is exhaustive, but from the traveler’s” 
point of view it is very nearly ideal, 
The illustrations are the only weak 
point. 


The South American Tour. By 
Annie S. Peck. Doran. $3.50. 7 


Miss Peck, best known for her exs 
ploits among the snow-capped Andes, 
where she has climbed higher than 
-any other American, has lectured o 
the United States in both Spanish and 
Portuguese in the various countries of 
South America. It may be seen, there- 
fore, that she has some acquaintance 
with our southern neighbors. Her 
book, The South American Tour, is- 
sued some years ago, and for long 
considered the most valuable handbook 
on South America for the casual 
traveler, is now revised and reissued, 
the author having taken advantage of 
modern knowledge of Latin America 
to bring the book up to date. } 

i | 

The South American Handbook 
1924. The South American Publica> 
tions Ltd. $3.00. ( 


Another handbook for travelers in 
South America is this standard work 
formerly issued by the Macmillan Co. 
Mr. W. H. Koebel is the author. Thi 
volume is in many ways more complete 
than Miss Peck’s and has the addi- 
tional advantage of being issued in a 
new edition every year. It conse 
quently is never out of date. 


China. By Emile Hovelaaa 
Transl. by Mrs. Laurence Binyon, 
Dutton. 


We have long been looking for a 
book which should be able to crstalla 
in our minds the many broken con 
ceptions which make up our knowl- 
edge of China. It seems that this 
book has been found. M. Hovelaque 
knows China and what is more knows 
what is essential to a comprehension 
of its vastness, its ancient tradition, 
its modern charm, and its appeal to the 
emotions of the Western traveler. No 
one going to China can afford to leave 
this small volume out of his baggage. 


Pearls and Savages. By Captain 
Frank Hurley. Ill. Putnam’s. $7.50. 


New Guinea, the world’s largest 
unknown region, is a tempting bait 
for the explorer. Captain Hurley 
made up his mind to go by airplane 
to the center of that remarkable island 
in the hope of finding out something 
about its geography and its inhabi- 
tants. Owing to the heavy rain which 
alternated with intense heat and rotte 
the fabric of the wings of the ma- 
chine, the air trip was not successful. 
Captain Hurley, however, made his 
way up the great Fly River in a sail 
ing vessel of light draft and pene- 
trated to the very center of the island, 
where he explored Lake Murray, A 
hitherto uncharted expanse of tropic 
water. He met with hostility fro — 
the cannibal tribes living in the vicin 
ity of the lake, they having never 
fore seen a white man, but he wa 
able to land and photograph thei 
villages and bring away trophies. 


Visitors to London should not 
fail to call and see Vickery’s Won- 
derful Collection of Charming 
Novelties for Gifts; also Speciali- 
ties in Jewellery, Gold and Silver. 
Fine Leather Goods, Dressing 
Cases, &c. No. a. 412 


A Charming All-Platinum and 


Diamond Wrist-Watch, Good Lever No. a. 426-A Charming Solid Gold Watch on 


Movement. Only £31 10s. Gold Expanding Bracelet, High Grade 

— A fine selection of Gem Set Watches eS Sy pi oveynent) 7108: 

STEUER Gnhios Ladies’ and Gent’s Gold and Silver Watches of 

; BAX Mlitsieer finest quality, nm great variety. 
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Merritt 
RING. £12 18s, 6d. 


BARRY 


Sea Yee Ws H No. a. 316—A Specially Large Size very Flat 
on WAS ] Sy 4 Vanity Case and Mirror, for Motoring, &c., Engine 
/ \ <p turned, Sterling Silver, with Black Enamel Line, 


£3 18s. 6d. Silver Gilt, £4 15s. A most useful case. 


‘\ 


Lovely Facetted Black Onyx and 
. Crystal Earrings, Set Diamonds in Gold 5 
No. g. 337—Very Special Value. Mount, or lovely Cornelian and Rock 177 @ 183 By Appointment 


A Solid Gold Cigarette Case, exact size of Crystal ditto, £5 10s. per pair. REGENT ST Pare bese [ERY 


J 


illustration, and suitable for either Lady or With Plain Gold Mounts, no Diamonds, LONDON, iia HR lhe Diirce of Wiles, 


Gentleman, only £9 15s. £4 10s. Wl: 


Alexandria Bay, NY. 


Advantages 


The largest and best conducted hotel in the Thousand 
Islands. A resort different than others and noted 
for its high class clientele. For many years owner- 


ship management of Witri1am H. WARBURTON. 


Illustrated Book With Road Maps Free 
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HAVANA 


SPECIAL ALL INCLUSIVE TOURS § I 3 7 
9 TO 18 DAYS VACATION nee 


All Expenses Paid, including Sightseeing Trips Ashore 


The exotic charm of tropics together 
with the color and gaiety that rivals Paris 
itself are to be found in Havana, after a 
delightful sea trip thru the balmy waters 
of the Gulf Stream. No vacation you have 
ever had can compare to this. 


SPECIAL 
ROUND TRIP FARE 


TO 
Mexico City 


$185 and up 


Enjoy the rail trip from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico City thru 
the matchless scenic wonders 
of the towering mountains. 


9 to 18 wonderful vacation days ashore 
and afloat. Ward Line ships are designed 
specially for service in the tropics. All 
outsiderooms. Plan yourtripnow. Make 
reservations early. 


For information, sailing dates and 
illustrated literature, address 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
Foot of Wall St., New York Tel. John 4600 


—— 
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FROM THE NEAR EAST ~ ~, 
Handwork of Refugees 


Years ago the greater part of this needlework was disposed of in Con- 
stantinople and other tourist cities. Now the Near East Industries is bring- 
ing these beautiful products to the United States to you and at prices that. 
compare favorably with those asked for inferior machine made products. 


The spirit of the mysterious East is in every piece of this exceptionally 
fine handiwork. From the fine linen, hand hemstitched handkerchiefs 
with their dainty needle lace to colorful cross-stitched runners, doilies, 
table covers, tea or luncheon sets, these delightful things are certain to 
please immensely. 


WHAT YOUR PURCHASE DOES 


These articles made under the direction of the Near East Relief are not 
only beautiful in their eastern individuality but they have this added interest 
—that while they are contributing to the 
attractiveness of your home, you also help rr —— — — COUPON - — — — 
toprovide shelter for homeless widows and edu- * 

Gaon or emis pie Chee oe: muchas | NEAR EAST INDUSTRIES 
philanthropy arhile ihe dismcn ve aan oan | 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


fascinating colors lend their brightness to cheer | (Sponsored and supervised by the Near 
your rooms. Anything you buy which ts not ex- | East Reliei—Incorporated by Act of Cun- 
actly as you destre, will becheertully andpromptly ‘ tess.) Please send free booklet. Am en- 
Send 


exchange or your mones will be retunded, as you | ‘losing M. O. or check for $ 
illustrated above. 


preter. | No. 
Send for Booklet 


_ Booklet describing and illustrating this beau- 
tiful work and quoting exceptionally low prices, 
gladly sent without obligation to buy. 


‘ skin moccasins. 


The Sons of the Eagle 
(Continued from page 11) 


and firewood and from pulling the 
plow, her face wrinkled and 
drawn, and her body shapeless 
with the strain of bearing large 
families of ten or twelve children. 
For the children it is a question 
of the survival of the fittest. 
Upon its birth an infant is 
wrapped in a piece of rough cloth, 
and soon after the event the 
mother is drawing water or haul- 
ing wood. Superstitious observ- 
ances and the mystic powers of 
the Hoxhas, or priests, are relied 
upon as panaceas. Children wear 
charms dangling, from their fore- 
locks to ward off the evil eye and, 
according to popular belief, notes 
written by the Hoxhas and sewed 
into the garments of the afflicted 
will cure all ills. 


To this unchanging peasant life 
of hardship and drudgery the sons 
succeed the fathers. There is 
little amusement. 


Among the mountaineers the 
life is more colorful and spirited. 
The men are tall and well built. 
They are of the pure Illyrian 
strain and fear is unknown to 
them. They live in tribes, each 
differentiated from the others by 
its particular fashion of cutting a 
certain lock of hair. In these 
tribes they congregate in large 
families under a leader or patri- 
arch, whose word is law. Many 
of the tribes in their rugged 
mountain fastnesses resisted the 
Turks and were able to have a 
certain independence of govern- 
ment. 


The Albanian mountaineer in 
his full regalia, set off by his 
natural dignity and grace of 
movement, is a picturesque and 
impressive specimen. He wearsa 
flat skullcap of white wool, the 
black Skanderbeg jacket and em- 
broidered shirt, and the jelek, or 
vest, also heavily braided with 
colored thread. Very tight fitting 
undyed wool trousers enclose the 
legs and flare open at the ankle. 
Wide black stripes run down the 
sides of the trousers in memory 
of the mountaineer’s hero, Skan- 
derbeg, who died five hundred 
years ago but is still mourned. 
Heavy knitted socks of various 
mixed hues protect the feet from 
the sharp rocks of the mountain 
passes, which penetrate the soft 
The broad sash 
of dark red or bright yellow and 
green, wound many times around 
his waist, serves for the tribes- 
man’s arsenal and for his chiefest 
treasures—one or more silver 
decorated pistols, a cartridge belt, 
a silver filigree cigarette holder, 
eight or ten inches long, with a 
large amber knob at one end, and 
a huge Turkish watch attached to 
a heavy silver chain encircling his 
neck. 
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The mountain woman wears a 
heavy jacket and short, wide ski 
of black homespun, adorned with 
broad white stripes. Her wealth 
is attested by the width of the sil- 
ver belt she wears at her waist 
and the number of heavy silver 
chains suspended from her neck. 
Thick woolen stockings reach to 
her knees, and the same kind of 
moccasins as those worn by the 
men cover her feet. From under 
a knitted shawl black wiry bangs 
streak ‘the forehead. They are 
treated with a resinous oil, which 
lends them a shiny blackness like 
patent leather. Dangling earrings 
of some weight give the women 
somewhat the appearance of the 
American “flapper.” 

Weddings are made the occa= 
sion for festivity and the valleys 
ring with the sound of shots and 
the wild mountain yells of the 
more lively spirits. Plenty of food 
and drink is provided for the 


‘guests, and if the marriage is be- 


tween members of different tribes, 
great hilarity and toasting prevail 
as the besa, or truce, is solemnly 
declared between the clans. As an 
invitation to the ceremony the 
bride sends an article of clothing 
to each member of the prospective 
husband’s family. If one member 
should be neglected he might 
deem the oversight an insult and 
a stain on his honor, and in conse- 
quence proceed to inaugurate a 
feud. The bride must also pass a 
partial physical examination, the 
males of the family discussing her 
merits as to strength and ability. 
A woman of strength is primarily 
desired, as the addition of many 
children to the household in- 
creases the power and prestige of 
the whole family and tribe, and 
her capacity for hard work makes 
a favorable impression. 
The capital of Albania is Tir 
ana, a city of twelve thousand 
population, situated inland thirty 
miles from Durazzo. Approach- 
ing from Durazzo, one receives 4 
full impression of the charming 
natural setting of Tirana. It 
graces a broad, green plain, shel 
tered by a steep backbone of 
wooded mountain, with low, green 
hills stretching away to the oppo- 
site side. A mile from the town 
hundreds of tall poplar trees form 
a fringe across the plain, and pass- 
ing through the opening made by 
the road one beholds the thonsalil 
or more white-walled, red-tile 
houses of the capital, with 
seven minarets and the tall Vene 
tian Campanile reaching toward 
the clear blue Eastern sky. 
Stately cypress trees border the 
huge prayer field where the de- 
voted give gymnastic homage t0 
Allah in feast time, and groves of 
olive trees with shimmering silver 
gray leaves hide the porticoed, 
gayly decorated mosques. To one 
side of the road, near the entrance 
to the main street, is a field of 
(Continued on page 43) 
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| The Sons of the Eagle 
| (Continued from page 42) 


| fez-crowned tombstones, the Mo- 
hammedan cemetery. Even in 
_ death the Mohammedan carries 
his fez, which in life he removes 
| only in the barber shop. At sun- 
| set the mountain side becomes a 
screen of gorgeous, changing 
color effects, and the restful tran- 
quillity of this youngest capital of 
the world is broken only by the 
| weird tones of the muezzin, chant- 


minaret. 

_ In the town the streets are 
_paved with cobblestones and side- 
|walks were not included in the 
‘original plan of the city. Hem- 
' ming in the streets are brown mud 
brick walls surrounding the white- 
washed or plastered houses, built 
likewise of bricks. Wide-eaved 
| roofs protect them from the rain 
' which, if it should reach the mud 
' bricks, would quickly blot out all 
_ signs of home. Closely latticed 
windows guard the Mohammedan 
women from the eyes of mere 
‘man. Small arcaded shops border 
the streets of the bazaar. Here 
is life and clatter—the silver fili- 
_ gree worker spinning his thin wire 
into beautiful cigarette cases and 
holders and countless other orna- 
ments ; the tinsmith making a for- 
_tune by transforming empty 
_ American Red Cross jam tins into 
‘lamps and vases; the bare-armed 
maker of copper and brass jugs 
and kettles beating out his clang- 
‘ing music; the blacksmith fashion- 
Ing red-hot cowbells and plow 
points; the magic woodworker 
turning out cigarette holders of 
‘tremendous length in the twin- 
kling of an eye; the tailor stitch- 
ing proudly away on his Singer 
‘sewing machine. Here are the nov- 
/elty men with streamers of bright 
colored scarfs, sashes, and knitted’ 
_ socks, and notions from Italy ; the 
' fat butcher, sitting under his 
f panging rows of bleeding sheep; 
|the fez maker, who rolls out of 
doughlike wool the headgear for 
|the Mohammedans, in reds and 
‘greens and blacks and whites, all 
colors except the Turkish red. 
‘Many of these “Wanamakers” of 
Albania are squatted on the floors 
of their emporiums, hugging char- 
‘coal braziers, drinking their Turk 
coffee, and blowing rings of blue 
cigarette smoke, at peace with all 
the world and extending the 
Tuniatieta to all. 


plored and undeveloped natural 
wealth. There are the rich Mu- 
zakia plains with the surface 
barely scratched and tractors un- 
known. Along the coast) and in 
the interior thousands of olive 
groves beautify the hillsides and 
the valleys, but a modern oil press 
is not to be found. Good tobacco 

is grown, but none is exported. 


| ing his Arabic wail from atop the “ 


The country has greatly unex-. 


Thousands of cattle are raised, 
but only a few hides are shipped 
to Italy and, in the absence of 
tanneries, only the most primitive 
means of treating them are used. 
Elbassan is the center of a fruit- 
growing section that could supply 
a great part of Europe with de- 
licious preserves and marmalades 
and jams, but even on the other 
side of the protecting mountain 
range fruit is scarce. Canning 
factories are undreamed of; the 
excess fruit wastes on the ground. 
In this section, also, are natural 
hot springs of local curative fame. 
The mountains give rise to un- 
limited water power, and Scutari, 
the heart of a great basin, has 
long been looked upon by other 
powers as the terminus for the 
Black Sea-Adriatic railway. 
Along the coast are virgin forests 
of oak and pine, within reach of 
passing steamers east and west, 
and the mountains hold vast 
woodlands that have never heard 
the buzz of a sawmill. 

In the south near Korca and in 
the region of the beautiful Lake 
Ochrida, coal has been discovered, 
and it is claimed that copper and 
gold are also secreted in the 
mountain rocks. This section 
connects with the port of Saloniki 
by a good road. The home of 
Byron’s famed Ali Pasha at Tepe- 
leni is the scene of coal finds. But 
most valuable of all Albania’s hid- 
den and untouched wealth is the 
petroleum found behind Valona, 
one of the ports of the country. 
Already British and American 
concerns are alive to the Albanian 
oil possibilities. The League of 
Nations takes renewed interest in 
its so-called progeny and, follow- 
ing the visit of a Commission of 
Enquiry, has offered a Financial 
Adviser. 

The present Omar Khayyam 
setting in Albania will rapidly 
give way to the inrush of Western 
civilization, which the Albanians 
will eagerly welcome. They 
would make their country a minia- 
ture United States, which they 
look upon as a model and for 
which they have a warm regard, 
since they attribute their present 
freedom largely to the efforts of 
Woodrow Wilson and his famous 
“fourteen points.” 

All Albania is looking to the 
new area opening to this sturdy 
race that gave the mother of Alex- 
ander the Great and furnished the 
reigning dynasty of the Khedives 
of Egypt. There is much to be 
done, but one thing greatly in 
favor of this unique European 
nation is the absence of a foreign 
debt. Despite the fact that the 
gold and silver currencies of 
Europe and even of America are 
represented there, it has no banks 
and no monetary system. In the 
bazaar the natives frown on paper 
money, and a silver crown with 
the head of Franz Josef will be 

(Continued on page 44) 
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America’s smartest 
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for its European 
atmosphere. Perfect 
cuisine and service. 
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Manager 


Reservations direct or through 
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accepted when a good American 
paper dollar would be classed with 
the “unbiteable,”’ and therefore 
worthless. A good augury for 
the future of Albania may be seen 
in the taxing of silk shirts and 
beds, which speaks well for an up- 
and-doing period ahead. This 
smallest and latest in independ- 
ence of Balkan States may yet 
outstrip its more modern and 
more powerful neighbors. 


From a Mandalay Flotilla 
Steamer 


(Continued from page 16) 


many of them covered with high 
waving grass. The scenery was 
made more picturesque by the in- 
numerable small creeks which 
were constantly breaking their 
way through the tangled green to 
pour their contributions into the 
stream of the great river which 
was growing wider and gaining 
speed in its onward rush to the 
sea. 

Leaving Prome we drifted on 
down the river. Soon a summer 
storm began to brew. Great 
ragged clouds, showing all tones 
of gray, heaped upon each other 
in titanic confusion and drove 
furiously across the sky. Here 
and there through a rift one 
caught a glimpse of blue, or a 
flash of white, as the edge of a 
gray cloud curled over, revealing 


its filmy lining of fleecy white. 


A fine mist crept up, shrouding 
the hills in a soft mantle of gray. 
The rising wind ruffled the yellow 
waters of the Irrawaddy that 
swirled about the steamer in 
eddies of foam, the glistening 
white spray dashing high about 
us. Finally, the gray rain swept 
like a mist of tears across the 
river, blotting out distant out- 
lines and leaving all things hazy 
and colorless, the mere lines of 
faint green shore dividing the 
grayness of the water and the 
heavens. Suddenly, a brilliant 
ray of sunlight pierced through 
the gloom, brushed aside the 
clouds, and lingered a few min- 
utes with caressing touch upon 
the river. Then the clouds closed 
down, settling like a pall over the 
earth, shutting out the light and 
blotting everything from view. 
Black, blinding sheets of rain 
descended and the monsoon burst 
in all its violence, to rage un- 
checked until it had spent its fury. 
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were also rendered and, of 
course, there was plenty of 
native dancing. The singing was 
very unusual. Most of it is 
done by the women, while the 
men and boys keep a very pro- 
nounced time with a sort of 
coughing sound alternated by a 
deep hum. . The whole effect re- 
sembles the tones of an organ. 
I had never heard anything like it 
before. While this peculiar type 
of singing is hundreds of years 
old, there is nothing suggestive of 
the savage about it, and on the 
whole I must say it is really beau- 
tiful and very spirited. The na- 
tives are intensely fond of this 
type of singing, and when oncé 
started they usually sing through 
an entire night and up until seven 
or eight o’clock of the following 
morning. They still have that 
wonderful carefree and joyous 
character; young and old alike 
always remind one of childhood’s 
happy hours. They really have 
no responsibilities. Fishing, gath- 
ering fruit and making copra are 
the only occupations. Such things 
as wealth or social position are 
unknown, but they do, in a way, 
look up to the chief, as he locally 
represents the French Govern- 
ment. Crimes or thefts are al- 
most never heard of, and it is per- 
fectly safe to go about anywhere 
either by day or night. 

Life on Moorea among the 
natives is perfectly delightful. 
There is always something attrac- 
tive to be done. To walk or drive 
along the beach, explore one of 
the wonderful valleys, fish off 
the reef, ride in the surf canoes 
with the natives, or watch them 
spear fish within the lagoon af- 
fords unending enjoyment. There 
you are undisturbed by such trap- 
pings of civilization as news- 
papers, telegraph or telephone, 
and after a few weeks on Moorea 
these things become not only un- 
important, but are forgotten. You 
no longer think of them nor care 
for them. You would resent the 
clang of a tram car or the honk 
honk of an auto amid this hush 
of peace and beauty. Each day 
dawns more lovely than the one 
that has just passed and it is with 
deep regret that you gather up 
your luggage when the inevitable 
day of departure arrives, and 
when Moorea grows dim on the 
horizon you unconsciously make 
a resolution to return some day, 
to renew and continue the friend- 
ships made with those kind- 
hearted and generous people. You 
learn to know what it might mean 
to eat the Lotus in Moorea. 
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Here’s g0od news 
for poor sailors 


FOR a number of years a prominent 
physician has distributed to his 
friends and patients a preventive for 
seasickness, trainsickness and nau- 
sea—the result of his many years of 
painstaking investigation and care- 
ful clinical tests. 


A seasick remedy 
that ‘‘works”’ 


The result in every case was so successful that 
everyone urged him to give the benefit of this 
remedy to all the traveling public. It is for 
this reason that this cure for seasickness (named 
Seacure) can now be obtained by everyone from 
leading drug and department stores. It makes 
one's voyage a delight—all one’s travel dreams 
come true. 
If unobtainable in your locality just write us. 
Seacure will bz sent by return mail. 


Price $1.50 post paid 


SEACURE CAPSULE COMPANY 
15 Park Row New York 


One of the many picturesqu 
pagodas scattered throughou 
China. When you go, tak 
Seacure. 
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Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, 
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To th MEDITERRANE: 


By specially chartered, sumptuous New Oil-bu 
Cunarder Laconia, 20,000 tons, 62 days’ cruise. 18 d 
Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, Rome, Constanti 
Riviera, etc. $600 up, including Hotels, Guide, D 
Fees, etc. We expect to carry 600 0 700 passengers. | 
ask for the program that interests you. « 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., 


AUSTRALI 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zeal: 


The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 
“‘Makura™ (13,500 tons).......2+00e,, July 2-At 
“‘Niagara"’ (20,000 tons) ...........-+.+ July 30-Se 

Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway, 

Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., or 
Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch Build’ 
741 Hastings St., W. Vancouver, B. C. 
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TARIFF OBTAINABLE 
FROM TRAVEL’S 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
7 WEST 16th STREET, N. Y. 
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THE FLANDERS 


OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 


AMERICAN PLAN 
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x A new fireproof structure of 232 rooms, each with lavatory, 
toilet and bath facilities. Thoroughly modern, beautifully 
appointed and has an ideal location directly on the boardwalk at 
Eleventh Street. All outside rooms. Solariums. Open porches 
overlook ocean and pool. Sunken Garden where refresh- 
ments will be served from the Flanders’ Fountain. Fine open- 
air pool and Bath Department with lockers. Golf, tennis, riding, 
swimming, yachting, fishing and other outdoor sports. 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM 


President—Manager 


For seven years Manager ‘‘The Greenbrier,’’ 
| White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
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NLY 11 sailing days over the Short 

Route to Yokohama. This wonder- 
fully quick trip is made every 12 days by 
one of the 5 famous “President” ships, un- 
surpassed in the trans-Pacific service. First 
class passage rate only $300 and up. Ports 
of call are Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. 


Next Sailings Are 


Pres. Jefferson sails July 19 
Pres. Grant sails July 31 
Pres. Madison sails Aug.12 
Pres. McKinley sails Aug.24 
Pres. Jackson sails Sept. 5 


Sept. 17 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 11 
Oct. 23 
Nov. 4 


Investigate Today 


If you are planning a trip to the Orient 
send for illustrated literature giving valu- 
able travel facts. Mail the coupon today. 


Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway - - New York City 
112 W. Adams St. - - Chicago 
Dime Bank Bldg. - Detroit, Mich. 
L. C. Smith Bldg. - Seattle, Wash. 
653 Market St. - - San Francisco, Cal. 
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Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Office B217 Washington, D.C. 


Please send the U.S. Government booklet giving 
travel facts about the Orient and the Admiral 


Osientab'Line. IfI godate will be about...............5 


There will be.............- in my party. 
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PERU 


via Panama 
Canal 


CHILE 


via Panama 
Canal 


To the Wonderland of the Tropics 


What more delightful vacation 
than that of a luxurious sea trip 
to South America’s fairy wonder- 
land of tropical magnificence. 
For years you will recall those 
short happy weeks spent in the 
exotic delights of those far off 
countries where strange scenes, 
strange customs and strange peo- 
ples follow in an almost endless 
procession before your very eyes. 


Imagine a private yacht with 
all its comforts at your disposal 


Write for 


for a vacation and you will have 
an idea of what life aboard 
the spacious ships of the Grace 
Line is like. All outside rooms. 
Superlative cuisine and service. 
Swimming pools, laundries and all 
conveniences. 


Regular fortnightly sailings. 
Reduced rates. Stopovers may 
be arranged. Personally con- 
ducted or independent tours 
around South America throughout 
the year. 


Booklet A 


GRACE EINE 


10 Hanover Square 


New York 
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Health, Rest and Recreation, Delightful sur- 
Unlimited Land and Water Attrac- 
A Thousand Acres in our Grounds. 


Write 
H. F. INGLEHART, Proprietor 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


Over the Andes by 
Mule and Coach 


(Continued from page 27) 


Then, slowly, you see the reins 
leading to the horses on the near 
side begin to grow taut, and at 
the same time perhaps a bit more 
slack run through the driver’s 
fingers to the raging brutes on 
the <(ott” 


That is all he does, but it proves 
enough—just. An instant before 
the horses crash against the wall, 
you see the inside one suddenly 
stiffen, settle back upon its 
haunches and begin to mark time. 


The action of, the outside animal - 


is quite the opposite. He ac- 
celerates his speed and leans in at 
an angle of thirty or forty de- 
grees against his teammate, and, 
with his hoofs clacking against 
the base of the wall, dashes 
through a half circle, of which the 
stationary inner horse is the cen- 
ter. The other two horses 
describe concentric circles between 
these extremes. The whole team, 
except for the sliding incident to 
the sudden stoppage, revolves as 
on a pivot, while the coach goes 
skidding in against the wall on its 
two outer wheels. As soon as the 
reeling vehicle has swung round 
and righted itself, you see the 
road opening up ahead again, and 
down this you go charging, to 
repeat the performance at the next 
bend. 

We had no mishap on our ride 
down to Juncal—not even an up- 
set—but narrowly missed a 
head-on collision. This was at the 
last bend before reaching Por- 
tillo. A driver of an empty 
baggage wagon, coming up the 
grade, miscalculated the distance 
to a turning-out place, and as a 
consequence we swung round a 
bend and face to face with him at 
a very narrow portion of the road. 
“Loads” have the right-of-way 
over “empties,” and “downs” over 
“ups.” As we had all the law of 
the road on our side, our driver 
lost his temper and made no en- 
deavor to stop his team until it 
was almost upon that of the cul- 
prit. Then he applied his brake 
and jerked up simultaneously. 
The coach skidded and the horses 
sat on their tails and slid right on 
into the midst of the other Jehu’s 
four. The latter were restrained 
from bolting over the grade by a 
hair, and their fright was not to 
be wondered at. Immediately be- 
hind us the other coach was com- 
pelled to effect the same sudden 
pull-up to avoid bumping ours, 
and behind the second in line, like- 
wise the third. I have always been 
sorry that I was not out where I 
could have enjoyed the full effect 
of the ensemble—those three 
four-horse teams, the animals 
wild of eye and gaping with bit- 
strained mouths, sitting on their 
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haunches in the middle of th 
road, the van team plunging an 
trying to break away, and th 
four drivers, each with reins 1 
one hand and whip in the othe 
gesticulating violently and sweat 
ing in assorted Spanish at the tog 
of their voices. f 


The Throbbing Dusks 
of Nippon 


(Continued from page 30) — 


gods, or the expression of our jo 
and gratitude with music, dan 
ing and the offering of acceptab! 
presents. In other words, it | 
the expression of gratitude fe 
the past because we enjoy tt 
present. Matsuri, therefore, is 1 
less a duty than a joy. I thin 
that Japan is safe as long as he 
people do not forget their matsur 
viz., their grateful thought for tl 
past and aspirations for th 
future, so dramatically symbo 
ized in all the rites and ceremonit 
of the shrine festival.” 


The Japanese do well to mak 
autumn the particular season « 
festivals. The sense of approacl 
ing dissolution, of the inevitabilt 
of change, induced by the sight ¢ 
over-ripe fruit, dropping leave 
and by the earlier fall of ea 
crisp twilight, begets a mood « 
vague melancholy conducive to tl 
contemplation of spiritual thing 
So I felt on the last evening « 
October, as I stood again befo: 
that secluded shrine on a hi 
The sun was long gone. In tl 
valley golden lights glowed in tl 
glossy, black lacquered nigt 
Far, far off, faint and growit 
fainter, was the savage palpitatic 
of October drums. 


A Night Adventure in 
Soviet Armenia 


(Continued from page 31) 


me at the Tcheka, if nothing w 
proven against me. 


Finally, all my clothes were c 
lected—and I had quite a supp! 
having come out from Ameri 
on a two years’ contract. The 
were piled in the dining-room | 
the floor, and on the table we 
piled silverware, such as be 
buckles, spoons, etc., includi 
the numerous things one picks | 
in traveling: 

I asked what they could pe 
sibly want with my clothes. 
was then that I learned that I w 
not accused of being a counte 
revolutionist, but of having ent 
tained one in my house. “W 
take the clothes, then?” I aske 
“Ah, to find out if they are you 
or the man’s we suspect you 
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THE CONTRAST 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC 


A study of America which is at once fearless and sympathetic, brilliant 
and profound. Mr. Belloc presents the contrast between the civilizations of 
the New World and the Old, in a series of chapters which comprise a volume 


of first-rate importance to every thinking American. 


“A brilliant study. ... America will 
find his comments enlightening.’’—The 
Review of Reviews. 


“A fine, courageous book .. . a thing 
of the utmost importance.’”’—Boston Eve. 
Transcript. 


“A sage, keen, generous analysis of 


America. . .. For the soul’s good, we 
venture to say, you should read The Con- 
trast.”—Providence Journal. 

“Should be widely read . . . to many 
it will come as a revelation.’’-—Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 

“One of the manliest and most honest 
(books) that has appeared on Anglo- 


Second Large Printing. $2.50 net. 


American relations. ... Amazingly 
shrewd.”—Louisville Herald Post. 


“Thoughtful and provocative.” —WN. Y. 
Evening Post. 


“An absorbing picture of America in 
the eyes of an acute European.”—Times, 
N.Y. 


amg, 
BY HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 
You will look far before you find a more captivating 
hero than Captain Shapely, gentleman of fashion and 
knight of the road. The book is a delicious compound 
of adventure and romance in which swooning ladies, 
crusty guardians, complaisant chaperons and eager 


rivals figure prominently, with the spirit of high comedy 
dominating the tale. 2d printing. $2 net. 


’LL SHOW YOU THE TOWN 


BY ELMER DAVIS 


It would be idle to attempt to quote all of even the 
most enthusiastic reviews of this merry tale by the 
author of ““Times Have Changed.’”’ Comments such as 
that of the Boston Herald: “Altogether the merriest 
story that the spring output of books has thus far 
brought along,” or that of the N. Y. Evening Post: 
“Certainly the funniest book we have read this year,” 
sound the keynote in a chorus of praise that is unan- 


imous. 


2d large printing. $2 net. 


THE GREAT BETRAYAL 


: BY EDWARD HALE BIERSTADT 


With an Introduction by EDWARD CAPPS, Former United States Minister to Greece 


A candid and impartial presentation of the real facts in the Near East situation of today, with a study 


of the historical backgrounds. 


The dramatic story of the betrayal of the Christian. minorities, the wanton sacrifice of the American 
philanthropic investment, the desertion of Greece by the allied governments and the struggle for economic 


control of the Near East. 


The material for a proper understanding of a problem of vital importance to all Americans, the continued 


existence of which is a menace to us and to civilization. 8vo. 


THE SMALL HOME 
By W. D. Brinckloe 
How to build inexpensive homes of 


character. With sixty house plans. II- 
lustrated. $2 net. 


ECONOMY IN HOME BUILDING 
By Oswald C. Hering 


Lays the foundation for success and 
economy in planning and building the 
house of good taste. Many plans and 
photographs. $3 net. 


DUST TO DUST 
By Isabel Ostrander 


Can a woman kill and escape detection? 
One of Isabel Ostrander’s most absorbing 
novels is this tale of the secret which 
Claudia Langham struggled to preserve 
from the eyes of the world. $2 net. 


THE COLONIAL HOUSE 
By Joseph E. Chandler 


The standard book on the subject newly 
revised and enlarged. Illustrated. $5 net. 


MINCE COLLOP CLOSE 
By George Blake 


Tales of a crime-ridden corner of Glas- 
gow, by a new writer who merits com- 
parison with Arthur Morrison and Thomas 
Burke. $2 net. 


LETTERS OF THE TSARITSA TO 
THE TSAR_ .- With an introduction 
By Sir Bernard Pares 

“The brightest light yet thrown upon 
the dark mysteries which came immedi- 
ately before the downfall of the Russian 
empire.’”’-—The London Daily Chronicle 
8 vo. $5 net. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 
By David Fox 

A dead man in a lonely room—pencil 
marks on a blank wall—and The Shad- 
owers, that indomitable band of retired 
criminals, on the trail of the murderer. A 
really enthralling mystery tale. $2 net. 


A DONKEY TRIP THROUGH SPAIN 
By Jan and Cora Gordon 
Another delightful travel book by the 


authors of ‘‘Two Vagabonds in Spain.’’ 
Illustrated by the authors. $4 net. 


THE AMATEUR COLLECTOR 
By Dr. George C. Williamson 


Entertaining talks on the collection of 
old silver, porcelain, pottery, glassware 
and many other articles. Illustrated. $3 
net. 


At All Bookstores. In Ordering by Mail Add Six Percent for Postage 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Going Abroad? 


These books will help you to travel with 
greater comfort and enjoyment and at less 
expense, 


The Complete Pocket Guide 


to Europe Revised and Enlarged Edition 
By E. C. and T. L. STEDMAN 

For more than a quarter of a century a 
recognized standard book for the European 
traveler, especially valuable because of its 
convenient size and the accessibility of the 
information it contains. Pocket size. Flex- 
ible cloth. With numerous maps. $4.00 


Planning a Trip Abroad 
By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 

This invaluable guide presents to the traveler all the informa- 
tion necessary for a European tour—steamer, money, passports, 
baggage, tipping, what to see abroad, shopping, etc. $ 


Finding the Worth While in Europe 
By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 


Much of the best in Europe is missed by the average tourist. 
This indispensable volume, a guide to what is really worth 
while, brings to the prospective voyager the experience of a 
discriminating and delightful traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 


Picture Towns of Europe 
By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 
A charming book, filled with intimate descriptions of cities 


which have retained the color of medieval times. Among thecities * 


described are: Carcassonne, San Gimignano, Toledo, Ragusa, 
Hildesheim, Bussaco, and many others. Illustrated. $2.50 


As It Is in England By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 


A book which portrays with unusual’:charm those places that 
give England her greatest individuality—the luxuriant country- 
side with its picturesque villages, castles, cathedrals, abbeys and 
peaceful landscapes. $2.50 


London in 7 Days Paris in 7 Days 
Rome in 7 Days By ARTHUR MILTON 


Convenient guides by a man who knows his way around and 
knows the best way. Programs for each day that are triumphs 
of selection. A new kind of guide “‘for people in a hurry.” 

Pocket size. Each, $1.50 


Riviera Towns By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


A spirited and delightful picture of the winter playground of 
Europe. With 32 illustrations by Lester G. Hornby. $4.50 


The Lure of the Riviera 
The Lure of French Chateaux 
By F. M. GOSTLING 


Guides to the beauties of the Riviera and the chateau country 
respectively. Each, illustrated, $2.00 


Dining in Paris By SOMMERVILLE STORY 


; An absolute necessity if you wish to dine intelligently, amus- 
ingly and satisfactorily in Paris. $1.50 


A Little Book of Brittany 
By ROBERT MEDILL 

Mr. Medill’s book, now issued in a revised edition, offers the 
traveler a personally conducted excursion into Brittany, paint- 
ing a picture of the colorful towns, describing the customs of 
the people, and recreating the unique charm of this ancient 
province. 78 Illustrated. $1.50 


Norwegian Towns and People 
By ROBERT MEDILL 

Describes the most interesting and typical cities of Norway, as 
well as the fjords and other natural beauties. J//ustrated. $1.50 
Sweden and Its People 
By ROBERT MEDILL : 


A complete, informative and thoroughly readable description 
of the most interesting aspects of Sweden and its people. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


At all Bookstores. Add 6% for postage 
when ordering by mail 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
Publishers 7 West 16th Street, New York 


Actoss Mesopotamia 
By Jitney 


(Continued from page 33) 


a sort of open square, in which 
after supper camp beds were set 
up for the four women passen- 
gers. Two of us, at any rate, 
being well accustomed to the East, 
would willingly have slept upon 
the ground ; we felt we were being 
a trifle spoiled. However, we 
soon turned in, tired and com- 
pletely happy, and fell at once 
into a healthy, dreamless sleep. 
Four of the men, the mechanic 
and three passengers, watched 
turn and turn about for two hours 
each as a precaution against pos- 
sible pilfering by stray Bedouins. 
We rose just before dawn, for 
we still had some 250 miles to 
go to reach Baghdad that night. 
Another eau-de-cologne “wash,” 
a mug of water each for tooth- 
cleaning purposes, a good break- 
fast, and off we went once more 
before it was yet quite light. 


A signboard, perched on a lit- 
tle mound, indicated our road at a 
point where several motor tracks 
diverged. From there onwards 
we followed a well-defined track 
worn by the wheels of the Royal 
Air Force convoys engaged in 
mapping the desert. In addition, 
the air mail guide, a furrow 
plowed by tractor right across 
the desert from Amman in Trans- 
jordania to Ramadi on the Eu- 
phrates, served to guide us too. 
In time, the Damascus-Baghdad 
motor track will be worn suff- 
ciently deep to be safe from” ob- 
literation by, either rain or dust 
storms, and the air mail pilot will 
find it a better guide than his own 
plowed furrow. 


By this time the Mesopotamian 
heat began to assert itself as we 
gradually ran down into the 
Euphrates Valley. 


In the early afternoon we en- 
tered Ramadi across the Aziziya 
Canal. The present bridge stands 
alongside the bridge which was 
cut on the occasion of the Battle 
of Ramadi, one of the decisive 
engagements of the Mesopota- 
mian campaign and a great suc- 
cess for British arms. Here we 
were stopped by a police outpost 
and conducted: to the Residency, 
where we were entertained at tea 
by the wife of the Administrative 
Inspector, while our passports 
were being examined. It was a 
surprise to find an English baby 
of two months—and he was a 
bonny little boy, too—in such an 
isolated spot. 

From Ramadi the road runs 
for some distance along a low em- 
bankment across a region still wet 
from the phenomenal floods of 
earlier in the year. Numbers of 
Ford cars, heavily loaded with 
natives and their miscellaneous 
baggage, had previously passed 
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that way on the road to Aleppo 
safety, but our leading car, bei 
very much heavier, unfortunate 
bogged itseli—quite gently a 
without any warning. With t 
assistance of a number 
Bedouins, however, the car w 
soon hauled out again. 


The Bedouins of this distr 
are a wild and _ strange-looki 
people with long plaits of hi 
and untidy raiment. They car 
heavy knobbed sticks, but as t 
knobs are made of bitumen a 
are slightly resilient, they are n 
so terrible in effect as one wot 
expect. We found them sim 
and friendly in manner, and chil 
ishly curious about people w 
had come right across the des¢ 
from Damascus. 


The Euphrates is crossed by 
pontoon bridge at Falluja, whe 
the customs examination is ma¢ 
The Iraqian customs official, us 
only to-dealing with native ba 
gage wrapped up in carpets, i 
sisted that it was his duty to op 
and examine every single suitca 
and hold-all that we had with 1 
This would have entailed neat 
three hours’ work, for the foc 
boards of the cars were load 
to the level of the tops of t 
doors, and everything was me 
carefully and separately cord 
on. With a closely packed thro: 
of natives pressing about us, p 
fering would almost certair 
have ensued. We reminded t 
official that we had filled up ev 
toms declaration forms and 1 
said that we were willing for hi 
to examine just one or two pa¢ 
ages off each car to test our v 
racity. But no, he must § 
everything. Eventually, the m 
chanic suggested that the matt 
should be referred by telepho 
to Baghdad, and after a good de 
more talk, we were reluctant 
allowed to proceed. The whe 
thing ended in myself alone bei 
summoned to the Customs offi 
in Baghdad to pay duty on a typ 
writer. | 

Between Falluja and Baghd. 
the road is not so good as acro 
the desert, owing to the irrigati 
canals that it crosses and the ve 
considerable traffic which pass 
over it. From the number at 
size of the ancient canal ban 
it is evident that Mesopotam 
was in former days a much mo 
prosperous and extensively ct 
tivated land than it is noj 
Shortly before we reached Bag! 
dad, the ziggurat, or tower ten 
ple, of Aqarquf rose above tl 
horizon on our left, in the vicinii 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s great rese 
voir for the water supply < 
Babylon. 

To get into Baghdad we ha 
first to cross an iron bridge ov 
the drainage canal which rut 
from Lake Aqarquf into the Tigr 
below Baghdad. Here large nun 
bers of natives were meek! 
undergoing innoculation again 
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holera at the hands of Iraqian 
| fficials of the Public Health De- 
fartment. This wise precaution 
las practically stamped out what 
hreatened at one time to be a very 
lestructive epidemic of the dread 
lisease. 

The Tigris itself is crossed by 
he rebuilt Maude Bridge, some 
\f whose pontoons, it will be re- 
jaembered, were carried off down- 
|tream when the last spring floods 
vere at their height. 

| At the Maude Hotel in New 
| a wide thoroughfare which 
as been cut by the Army authori- 
ies right through the crowded 
ity of Haroun al Raschid, our 
journey ended. Husbands and 
riends were there to greet the 
‘onvoy and, after a great wel- 
ome, we had our first good wash 
jor ‘two days—in water that 
'eeked of chlorine, another pre- 
‘aution against cholera. 


| We congratulate ourselves on 
javing reached Baghdad by a 
most interesting and rapid route. 
Jongratulations are also certainly 
lue to the enterprising little group 
which has planned and carried 
‘0 such a successful issue this new 
motor service to Baghdad. Ii 
forms a most important link in 
the world’s trade routes and 
yreatly enhances Western pres- 
‘ige in the East. 
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_A Night Adventure in 
Soviet Armenia 


(Continued from page 46) 


jarboring. If yours, they will be 
returned to you at the Tcheka.” 
‘Then you must give me a receipt 
for everything you take, in order 
that I may check them up when 
fred: | said. This “was 
oromptly agreed to, and my in- 
lerpreter began preparing the list. 


ing on guard at the door went out 


)ather a wicked-looking knife, for 
Which he had exchanged his 
\Mauser with some of his con- 
‘ederates on the outside. 
| Among the clothing was my 
arge military overcoat, with 
yeaver collar, that I wore daily. 
Outside it was cold and snow lay 
Jeep on the ground. January 
weather in the Caucasian Moun- 
lains is not altogether unlike 
Siberia. “If I am to accompany 
rou to the police station, I must 
aave this coat,” I told the leader. 
He promptly saw the wisdom of 
this request and handed me the 
poat, having great difficulty, 
ein in persuading the searcher 
|to give it up. About this time a 
shot was heard, fired in close 
}\proximity to the house. 
' I should say that there lived in 
the basement of the house which 
IL occupied the landlord and his 


family of four, Russian peasants 


Just at this point thé man stand- 


jn the yard, and returned@with-—— 


of the best type. Two rooms in 
the rear of the house were occu- 
pied by the chief of the Forest 
Preserve, some thirty or more 
versts from Djalal Ogly. These 
rooms served for the double pur- 
pose of home and office, and in 
addition to his clerks, he usually 
had one or two of his Forest 
Guards about the house. 

During the evening one of these 
guards started to leave the house. 
Stepping out into the yard, he 
suddenly came face to face with a 
man in the uniform of the Red 
Army of Soviet Russia, who im- 
mediately ordered him back into 
the house, telling him that a Mili- 
tary Search was in progress. The 
guard obeyed, and when he told 
the news to those on the inside, 
lights were extinguished and the 
clerks scrambled under beds and 
tables. The Guard was not quite 
satisfied, though, and set the door 
ajar, where he stood trying to 
discern what he could of the ac- 
tion of the men in the yard. Their 
dark figures loomed out promi- 
nently against the snow and as he 
watched them somehow their ac- 
tions did not seem to be those of 
military men. It was then that 
he fired his rifle, which was 
quickly followed by two other 
shots. This alarmed the men in 
my part of the house, the leader 
remarking, “I must see what the 
trouble is.” He left the room fol- 
lowed by the other two. For a 
few minutes there was a dead 
silence, the snow acting as a car- 
pet. deadening the sound of hur- 
rying feet. 

Here is the picture—piled high 
on the table was silverware of 
every description, while scattered 
about the floor in all rooms were 
clothes, papers, etc. My guests 
looked at me and I at them. 
Finally my interpreter remarked, 
“Well, they are gone.” “What 
do you mean?” I demanded. 
“Why, they were bandits and not 
military people,” he replied. 
Soon neighbors, alarmed by the 
firing of guns, rushed in. They 
told how the house had been sur- 
rounded, the guard stretching 
from one street to the other. i 
immediately sent for the Presi- 
dent of the Ispolcom and in a few 
minutes he arrived with the Chief 
of the Soviet Militia. They got 
a detailed account of the robbery 
from all present and at once set 
to work to catch the bandits. It 
was now near midnight and by 
2 A.M. horsemen were scurrying 
over the snow-clad plateaus and 
_. through mountain passes search- 
ing for the robber band. A 
special guard was detailed to 
guard my house the rest of the 
night, while I tried to catch a few 
hours’ rest, which was disturbed 
by dreams of a wild nature. 

The prompt action of the Soviet 
Militia finally captured the 
bandits and restored some of my 


property. 


Cunard S. S. “ 


The:*‘ 
and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites 


Cunard cuisine and service, 


“ Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” “Berengaria,” 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full 


(Est. 1875) 


a sou hatacnay 
renee de Li 


(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent (Built in 1921) 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


Sailing Jan. 29, 1925, 66 Days 


This Cruise, celebrating Our Golden Jubilee, we plan 
to feature above all other Cruises, even surpassing 
our previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPT — PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 


Scythia”’ is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks. lounges, veranda 
cafes, two elevators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running water 


(Only one sitting for meals.) 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 


Early reservation insures choice of location, 


Also European Tours 
FRANK TOURIST CO. | 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York H 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 582 Market St., San Francisco 
Paris Cairo London 


UXe 


SCYTHIA” 


with private baths. The famous 


or any ‘Cunard Line Steamer 


information On request, 


ee 
“PLUS- FOURS” 


Originated by us some twenty years 
ago, the design of these Knickers is 
peculiarly our own, and the secret of 
their perfect hang and balance our 
most treasured possession. 


Sporting and workmanlike in appear- 
ance, their great charm lies also in 
their delightful freedom, and though 
ease was the primary object of their 
voluminous design, the resulting lines 
are distinguished and becoming. They 
make an irresistible appeal to the 
Sporting gentlemen whose inherent 
love of freedom does not exclude due 
regard to their personal appearance. 


The “FIELD” writes: 

“West & Son have made us a pair of 
their ‘Plus Four’ Knickers. After submit- 
ting them to a severe test, we find they are 
extremely comfortable for Golfing, Fishing, 
Shooting and Walking, keeping their shape 
remarkably after hard exercise in bad 
weather. We can cordially recommend 
them to all readers.” 


Patterns and Measurement Form 
Free 


ss 


WEST & SON LTD. 


FIELD HOUSE 


152 NEW BOND STREET 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


LONDON, 
Phone: Mayfair 876. Teles: Wescanad, Wesdo, London 
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Traveler's 


Checks 


Foreign 
Currency 


Comprehensive 
Foreign 
Banking 
Service 


Before Sailing 


Your financial arrangements 
should include the purchase ofa 


Central Union 


Trust Company 


of New York 


Letter of Credit 


It carries with it not only safety 
and convenience in the trans- 
port of funds, but the utmost 


in courtesy and service from 
selected correspondents all over 
the world. 


Central Union Trust Company 
Letters of Credit are issued in 
Dollars and Sterling or other 
currencies by our Foreign De- 


partment at 80 Broadway, and 
at our offices at 42nd Street and 
Madison Avenue and Fifth Ave- 
nue and 6oth Street. At all 
three offices travelers may secure 
foreign exchange and currency 
for their use on board ship. 


CENTRALUNIONTRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


42ND STREET OFFICE 
Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 


PLAZA OFFICE 


sth Ave.& 60:81... 00 PRoADway, N. Y. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 36 <M illion Dollars 
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Hotels selected and recommended by 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB> 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. 


ENGLAND 
Grasmere (English Lakes) 
PRINCE OF WALES. HOTEL. On Lake. 
Ideal Situation. Wordsworth’s Land. 
Leamington Spa ; 
REGENT. Premier hotel of the Midlands. 
Best centre for Shakespeare’s country. Large 
garage adjoining. 
London 
EUSTON HOTEL. Excellent cuisine. Every 


comfort. Moderate charges. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Russel Sp. 7 Hotels 
2000 Rooms. H. and C. Water. Bed and 


Breakfast, $2.00 up. 


Naples i 
G. H. ROYAL. Entirely renewed. H & 
water in every room. 60 private bath 
French restaurant. Orchestra. Cable 
Royalhot. 


Milano (via Principe Umberto) 
DU PARC. First class. Latest comfort 
Position close station. Pension. Moderai 
charges. ulet. 


Rome : 
HOTEL HOSSLER AND NEW YORK 
Piazza,Trinite dei Monti, Rome 6. 
HOTEL PENSION ALEXANDRA. 
Via Vittorio. Veneto 18. A. Grioni, Pro 


Okehampton, (Devon) 
WHITE HART HOTEL. On borders of 
Dartmoor. Main road to Land’s End. Fish- 
ing. Garage. i 


Oxford 
CASTLE HOTEL. 20 rooms. Room 5/. 
Breakfast 3/6. Lunch 3/6.. Dinner 4/. En 
Pension. 15/. 
RANDOLPH HOTEL. 100 rooms. New 
lounges. Central heating. Moderate charges, 
every comfort. 


Torquay 
ROSLIN HALL. Popular Statler Private 
Hotel. Sea front. Cuisine a specialty. 
Garage. 


SCOTLAND 


Oban 
GREAT WESTERN HOTEL. Leading Hotel 
in West Highlands of Scotland. Alex. Mc- 
Gregor, Prop. 


FRANCE 
Aix Les Bains 
SPLENDIDE-ROYAL EXCELSIOR. Fa- 
mous QOpen-Air Restaurant. Best Hotels. 
Unique Position. 


Calais 
TERMINUS HOTEL. First-class. Only 
one on pier. Facing Boats, Excellent 
Cuisine. 


Dinard Brittany 
HOTEL PLAGE. View on the 
Famous cuisine. Latest comforts. 
ate Prices. 


Beach. 
Moder- 


Marseilles 
SPLENDIDE HOTEL. 


31, B 
d’Athenes. , Boulevard 


The newest—The best. 


2 Nancy, 
EXCELSIOR - ANGLETERRE. Opposite 
station. Noted for comfort and cuisine, 
running water. Garage. Maujean, Prop. 


Nice 
HOTEL BRICE. Full South. Every Com- 
fort. Garden. Near Sea and Casinos. Spe- 
cial Rates. 


did position. 


HOTEL ELYSEE. Via Porta Pinciana. 


MADEIRA 


BELLA VISTA HOTEL. Best situation 
Island. Terms moderate. Near casin 
Pure water. 


SPAIN 
Alhambra-Granada 
HOTEL WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Valvarde. 


SICILY 


Stracusa ; 
VILLA POLITI. The leading hotel. Sple 
Moderate terms, 


~ SWITZERLAND 


Andermatt 
DANIOTH’S GRAND HOTEL. C. Danio 
Proprietor. 


th, 


Arosa t 
HOTEL AROSA KULM, 6150 feet. Lea 
ing in Sport and Comfort. 


Basel } 
HOTEL STORCHEN and HOTEL DE LA 
CIGOGNE. 4 


Engelberg 
HOTELS CATTANI. 
Finhaut (Valais-Suisse) 
HOTEL BRISTOL. Splendid  mounta 
hotel. Lift. Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 
Furka-Gletsch : 
HOTEL BELVEDERE. Auto Maile 


service, 


Klosters 
SPORT HOTEL SILVRETTA. 4000 
Fishing, tennis, climbing, bathing, mo 
tain scenery. 


Lake of Thun t 
HOTEL MOY. Oberhofen. Mme. A. B 
ger-Maillat, Prop. 


Paris 
HOTEL PALAIS D’ORSAY. Quai d’Orsay 
Station. Unique Situation. On Seine. Lat- 
est Comfort. 


LOUVRE, Place du Theatre Francais. Cen- 
tral location. Handsome Restaurant. 


HOTEL TERMINUS. 
Central Situation. 


_St. Lazare Station. 
Entirely Renovated. 


St. Jean De Lu 
HOTEL DU GOLF. Basses Pyrenees. On 
the beach. Splendid view on Pyrenees. 
All Languages. 


GRAND HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE. Splen- 
did Position on Sea Front. Near Golf Links. 


Lausanne 
HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. 


HOTEL BEAU-SEJOUR. Every moder: 


comfort. Park. Tennis. Golf. Quiet 
min. from station. 

Lucerne i 
BEAU-RIVAGE. Quai National. 


FE; 

Cuisine. Anglo-American Patronage. x 
Giger, Prop. a 
CARLTON HOTEL TIVOLI. First ¢ 
American family house. Best situation 
the lake. 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. Leading a 
most up-to-date Hotel. 


ne 


Vichy 
HOTEL DES AMBASSADEURS. 250 
Rooms. High Class Family Hotel. Facing 
Park and Casino. 


Lugano 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. 
own beautiful grounds near the lake. 
erate terms. 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam 
VICTORIA HOTEL. Opposite Railway sta- 
tion. Garage. Private Baths. H. Schlagen- 
hauff, Mer. 


KRANSNOPOLSKY. Excellent / Cuisine. 
Celebrated Wintergarden Daily Concert. 


AMSTEL HOTEL. J. Mann, Manager. 


Haarlem 
GRAND HOTEL FUNCKLER. Only first 


* class hotel in town, 


Middleburg 
GRAND HOTEL. 

Rotterdam 
HOTEL WEIMAR. All comforts. Finest 
situation. Fine view of river. L. Van der 


Burg, Manager. 


Scheveningen 
PALACE. Hotel de Luze. 
ing the sea. 


. All rooms fac- 
Anglo-American Patronage. 


ITALY 
F Bordighera 
G. H. BRITANNIQUE. Excellent cuisine. 
Large garden with palms. Facing sea. 
Baths. Kursaal. 


Milano 
HOTEL MANIN. uiet and homely. A 
favorite English and American house. Large 
garden. Moderate charges. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Montreux | ‘ 
CONTINENTAL. Best position. All mo 
erate. Comfort. Running water through 
out. Moderate rates. W. Deig, Prop. 


St. Moritz 
THE BELVEDERE. High class. Eve 
window shows a thousand dollar pictur 
Printed tariff. 


PALACE HOTEL. Leading in Comfo 
Social centre for English and American 
H. Badrutt, Prop. 

Vulpera-Tarasp (Engadine) 
WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERHOF. 
feet. First class. Most important spa 
Switzerland. 


Weesen 
SCHLOSS HOTEL MARIAHALDEN. 


Zuoz (Engadine) Bi 
CASTELL. First class. Excellent cuisint 
Physician. Hydrotherapie. Best Skigroun 
Skating. 


Zermatt 
HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class 
Hotels. 1620M. at the foot of “Matterho: 
& Monte Rosa’. 


SCHWEIZERHOF, NATIONAL & BELLE- 
VUE. Best position. Anglo-American 
patronage. . 


ZERMATTERHOF. First class. Fine 
position, Commune of Zermatt, Prop. 


